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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


T last and just in time, the true word has been 
A spoken. It was inevitable that it should 

come eventually, but it has taken two and 
a half years for Mr. Churchill to voice as_ the 
view of the Government a foreign policy in direct 
opposition to that upon which that Government 
was elected to power. Speaking last week at 
Manchester, Mr. Churchill said that the one hope 
for Europe was co-operation between Britain, 
France, and Germany. The chief plank in _ the 
Coalition platform at the last election was one of im- 
possible revenge. Mr. Lloyd George’s futile promises 
have cost him dear since then, and after thirty months 
without a settled foreign policy, he has at length 
realised their futility. | Modern war does not pay. 
Even the victor is left immeasurably poorer; and the 
late struggle has so impoverished the world that unless 
friends and enemies join hands and pull together, noth- 
ing can save them all from ruin. 


To pursue a policy of revenge was to pursue a policy 
of suicide. We have no sentimental concern for our 
late enemies, nor is our desire for a rapprochement 
based on any Christian motive of forgiveness. It is 
just plain common-sense, blindness to which, for the 
past two years, has brought this country, and all 
Europe, to the very verge of a precipice overlooking 
the bare and jagged rocks of bankruptcy and disaster. 
We are profoundly thankful that the Government have 
pulled up short, and that in future their foreign policy 
will be more enlightened. It is all very well to talk 
about losing the peace: both sides lost by the war, and 
neither can win by the peace without the other’s as- 
sistance. 


There is strong opposition among a group of 
Unionists in the House to Dr. Addison’s salary of 
£5,000 a year, as Minister without Portfolio. This is 
said to be due to motives of economy, but we fear this 
dipping of a pail into the ocean is of small avail. Never- 


theless, we are glad to see it, for Dr. Addison’s reten- 
tion as a Minister, after his ghastly failure in the Health 
Department, has always been to us inexplicable and in- 
excusable. Of what possible use he is to the Govern- 
ment it would be interesting to learn, and, failing our 
enlightenment, we shall be glad to bid him a long and 
lasting farewell. 


On Tuesday Mr. Chamberlain admitted the presence 
of 6,000 excess clerks at the Admiralty, as compared 
with the 1913 establishment. He agreed that it was 
essential to reduce the work and the staff at the Ad- 
miralty and in all Government departments, and said 
that ‘‘ this was now being done.’’ Sir John Butcher 
asked if the review and reduction would take place in 
the course of the present year; but we do not notice that 
any of the ‘‘ Anti-Waste ’’ party took part in the dis- 
cussion. The Government’s idea of ‘‘ as rapidly as 
possible ’’ may be improved now. ‘‘ Autumnal prom- 
ises and vernal excuses,’’ as Shaftesbury put it, have 
served very well for some time. But they won’t do 
much longer. Everybody is getting tired of the reten- 
tion of war burdens for which there is no justification. 
If the Government does not hurry up, it may be forced 
to hurry out. 


Whether it is owing to his early predilection for a 
journalistic career, we cannot say, but certainly the 
schemes of Mr. Winston Churchill are never lacking 
in that touch of romance which appeals to the public, 
but which eventually relies on the public purse. The 
Minister for the Colonies has expounded his giandiose 
scheme for the Middle East, and it is unfortunate for 
him—and the fact outweighs even his romantic pictures 
of great empires—that we are, as a nation, somewhat 
short of the necessary cash to carry on our normal life. 
Irak may be a wonderful bulwark for the protection of 
India, but it seems to us that India is more in need of 
protection from within than from without; and as Irak 
is rich in oil, asphalt and many valuable productions, 
might it not be good business to cut the chatter of 
romance and sub-let the territory on charter? The 
British Government is interested in the oil products of 
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the Middle East, and it would be desirable to control — 


them. Yet it is hardly fair to the British taxpayer that 
he should have to find enormous sums of money to hold 
the oil-producing lands of Mesopotamia, unless the 
benefit derived from these, directly or indirectly, is to 
be his. 


As for the twaddle about popular government among 
such people as the inhabitants of Mesopotamia and 
Palestine, the thing is impracticable. The Arab, like 
the Turk, looks upon such pretensions as weak- 
ness. It would be better for the Empire’s reputation, 
in the East and in the West, if we dealt frankly with 
the situation disclosed by Mr. Churchill. If we are to 
hand over Palestine to the Jews, and protect them in 
their occupation of it, it might be as well to explain 
why the British taxpayer is paying for the unique con- 
cession. No other conquest has been ear-marked so 
definitely as Palestine, but if we are to thrust the South 
European Jew on the Arab population, it will entail an 
enormous annual outlay for military and naval occu- 
pation. We cannot see that the Jews did more to 
further British interests in the war than anyone else— 
there are some who hold that they did less, but no 
matter. The point is, Are we to be committed to an 
expensive military occupation in order that the Jews 
of Russia and middle Europe may, with our assistance, 
oust the Arab from his own? In such matters we have 
to take a broad view, not only of right and wrong, but 
of our prestige in the East, where we already have a 
reputation for justice to all which is worth preserving. 


Although Mr. Kellaway’s concessions to the press 
and to the purveyors of picture postcards were hailed 
with cheers in the House, there can have been no con- 
gratulations from the conscience of the Postmaster- 
General. The press gang roped him 1, or his courage 
failed him, and so he fell. An old pressman himself, 
he surely knows that ninety per cent. at least of news- 
paperdom is a copper-catching invention, quite un- 
necessary for our welfare, and by no means edifying 
to the stranger. Few would like to think that we are 
judged, as a people, by the ‘‘ missionaries of Empire ”’ 
produced by those who waited upon the Postmaster- 
General and succeeded in making that potentate change 
his mind and rates—and incidentally, scrap the 
White Papers and official notices with which he had 
just succeeded in deluging the countryside. Would -t 
not be better if rates were agreed before their an- 
nouncement? So now the poor widow who pays two- 
pence for the letter to her son in a neighbouring town 
will contribute to the newspaper proprietor’s budget of 
rumour and advertisements. If we are to distinguish 
between what is useful to the country and what is not, 
let us be consistent. Newspapers are pressing for 
economy in every direction—save one. As for picture 
postcards, why charge more for the plain white card 
capable of conveying news and information than for 
the five words on one of the inartistic and vulgar abom- 
inations one sees in the shop-windows? If they are 
to be encouraged, they should be improved and pro- 
duced in this country. 


As for the Advisory Committee of business men, their 
existence seems to us a paradox. If our vast Empire 
cannot have a Postmaster-General who knows his job, 
there is something wrong. The something is not hard 
to discover, we fear, and so long as this important post 
remains a politician’s perquisite, so long shall we have 
an inefficient service. As Mr. Kellaway may be at the 
Admiralty or the War Office in a month or two, he is 
hardly likely to waste time on the study of postal prac- 
tice or technique. The man of average intelligence 
would seek and appoint to so important an office one 
who knew something of the business of posts and tele- 
graphs, and who would be likely to learn more. Such 
a man would price his work according to its cost, and 
if the public agreed that the charges on newspapers and 
picture postcards should be subsidised in order that 
journalists and artists might get higher payment for 
their labours, it would be done, and the excellent reason 
set forth clearly. Then the public would be under no 
illusion as to whom they were helping. 
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At last it seems probable that the coal deadlock wil] 
end, and the men return to work on Monday. The 
struggle was prolonged by the indifference of the 
public, to which the summer weather conduced, and 
all appear to have lost interest in the matter except the 
two parties directly concerned. Under the proposed 
new rates the estimated weekly earnings of coal-getters 
will range between £6 tos. and £4, according to the 
district in which they work. These are piece-rates for 
a week of five and a half days, and, considering the 
state of the industry, handsome wages. If he cares 
to work overtime, a miner can earn still more, and 
as, unlike thousands of middle-class workers who re- 
ceive less than this, he has no position to keep up, and 
no children to educate, he should manage to live with- 
out much hardship. 


In two White Papers issued on Saturday last sup- 
plementary estimates are beginning to show some of 
the expenses of the stoppage. For the deficiency in 
net receipts, etc., on the railways due to that cause 
and trade depression, £9,000,000 is put down. The 
additional provision for Emergency Service accounts 
for £6,260,700. This, of course, takes no account ot 
the loss and annoyance of business suddenly inter- 
rupted by the calling up of men who were just getting 
down to work after the war. ‘We hope taxpayers will 
not forget these pretty little bills at the next General 
Election, when Labour declares, as usual, that it is the 
only sensible and businesslike party in the country. 
The coal-owners must bear, too, some of the respon- 
sibility for the delay in coming to terms. There has 
been vagueness all round, and la vraie vérité on the 
points’ at issue has been obscured by partisan state- 
ments. 


The results of the first Leipsic trials are as might 
have been expected. It is very easy to take and try 
subordinate officials, and even to condemn them—the 
process is not unknown in other spheres—but on whom 
can one saddle the burden of responsibility? War is 
essentially immoral and unjust to the individual, and 
we fear that so long as it remains, we must put up 
with barbarities. To be thorough in this matter, we 
must adopt a broader view of the circumstances. But 
the courts of Leipsic would never be sufficient for the 
housing of the criminals, nor could Europe provide a 
worthy judge. If there must be a show of such 
hypocrisy, let it be as brief as possible. A sergeant or 
sub-lieutenant can hardly be arraigned for the execu- 
tion of the orders given to him, however harshly he 
may have interpreted them. And his superiors may 
have urged the policy of ‘‘ frightfulness.’’ 


The great army which was raised to fight the Ger- 
mans found itself at a disadvantage in civil life, when 
it returned home, having lost its livelihood, or being 
otherwise impeded from making a start again. The 
Civil Liabilities department of the Ministry of Labour 
established in Cornwall House, a convenient building 
near Waterloo, has looked after the interests of these 
soldiers with conspicuous success since 1916. Grants 
in aid are carefully scrutinised, and have to pass 
through several hands before they reach the bene- 
ficiary. A very creditable percentage of successes has 
been secured by the department in putting ex-soldiers 
in the way to earn a living again. The staff, now 
largely reduced, is composed of ex-service, profes- 
sional, and business men who understand the work. 


Further, it is not extravagantly run. We shall not, 
we imagine, be readily accused of supporting Govern- 
ment waste in urging that a competent body should be 
retained where it is, and continue to do its work, as 
long as it is needed. The idea is abroad that the staff 
should be dispersed and its activities taken over by 
various Labour Exchanges. That seems to us a very 
dubious proposition, to say the least of it. The Ex- 
changes are not considered a success by any impartial 
witness we have met, and we should be sorry to see the 
futures of our soldiers committed to their care. It is 
much better that the work should remain centralized 
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as it is, and continue to be done by people who have 
done it well. We regard an ex-soldier’s claim to a fair 
chance in civil life as no less’a right than his pay when 
he was in the army. To cast him to the Labour Ex- 
changes, in order to make a small saving (if any) is a 
proceeding which seems to us more likely to produce 
incompetence and muddle than anything else. al 

The second report of the Royal Commission on the 
Sugar Supply regrets the failure of its hopes to carry 
out its work free of cost to the Exchequer. A deficit 
of at least £24,500,000 is estimated. While the Com- 
missioners recognise that State management in the 
special circumstances was a necessity, their ‘‘ experi- 
ence does not lead them to think that State control is 
a desirable thing in itself in the region of trade com- 
modities.’” They add that ‘‘enterprise, constant vigil- 
ance, quickness of decision, the ability to act with 
promptitude and a certain measure of secrecy,’’ are 
‘ apt to be quickly lost in a public department.”” We 
should as soon expect promptitude from such a body 
as decent manners from Mr. Jack Jones, M.P. Every- 
body, except a few cranks, knows these State failures, 
but official recognition of them is novel. There is 
another point which many business men have realised 
long since. State control is far too tender to big 
financial interests. Public money is poured out to 
make profits which free competition would soon reduce. 


After the case of Commander Burney, who received 
£260,000 from Messrs. Vickers for patent rights in 
paravanes, one looks rather inquisitively at the claims 
of inventors who are or were servants of the Crown. 
This week we notice a claim by Major F. W. Scarff, 
of the Royal Air Force, heard before the Royal Com- 
mission on Awards to Inventors. His counsel ad- 
mitted that in 1917 Major Scarff was awarded £1,500, 
but he claimed that that was on account of twelve 
years’ meritorious service. We should like to know 
exactly why that should be. Major Scarff’s principal 
claim was for the ‘‘ Scarff ’’ ring, an invention for en- 
abling the Lewis gun to be fired effectively from an 
aeroplane. 39,000 of these were ordered, at a total 
cost of three-quarters of a million. We should like 
to know with whom this order was placed, and why 
such large numbers were ordered. We ask this as 
there was a later, and, we understand, an improved 
ring invented and highly commended by the officers 
who tried it at the experimental stations. We do not 
know whether Mr. Justice Sargant heard of this later 
invention, or whether the Commission knew even of its 
existence. Certainly there was the greatest difficulty 
in getting it considered, and so long did it take to get 
the few experimental rings manufactured in the Royal 
Aircraft Factory that one can only imagine a lack of 
enthusiasm on the part of the officials for anything new 
and likely to depose the ‘‘ Scarff’’ mounting. In any 
case we consider that Major Scarff’s claim to more 
than £1,500 demands a careful consideration of all the 
circumstances. 


Five years after everyone in the clothing trade knew 
it, the Standing Committee on Trusts discovered for 
the public that there was a controiling group regulating 


the prices paid for uniforms. Why this waste of time . 


and money in locking innumerable stable doors when 
the horses are both free and flourishing? There were 
tings, and there still are rings, so where were the 
Government’s expert business men that they did not 
discover and check the evil six years ago? It is 
already hinted that this Committee on Trusts will stop 
their labours, although they will do so, we hear, under 
Protest. But if their efforts in the future meet with 
the results which they have achieved in the past, they 
might well save their time and the country’s money by 
finding other occupations. Everyone knows of the 


trusts and combines which have become established 
during and since the war, and it is idle to appoint com- 
mittees to investigate their operations, which are 
known to every office boy in the various businesses con- 
cerned. 
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We are accepting Captain Fairholme’s invitation to 
see his film of the slaughtering of horses in Belgium, 
but naturally we should like to know who took these 
photographs, and in what circumstances. We agree 
that it is preferable that the horses should be killed be- 
fore exportation, and we cannot see that there can be 
any objection to this in winter, although in summer it 
is obviously necessary to have a refrigerated space in 
which to carry the carcases. Our main contention was 
that it is better to sell horses for food than for work; 
for a badly nourished animal will not sell well, whereas 
a horse well cared for will fetch a good price. Only 
last week the Bermondsey Borough Council found this 
to be so. They had three horses to dispose of; two to 
be killed for food fetched from £40 to £49, while one 
to be sent into the country drew an offer of only £15. 
As there was no certainty that this horse would not be 
disposed of for slaughtering after a short spell of work 
in the fields, the Council decided to have it killed also. 
We should not like anyone to think that we approve of 
the exportation of horses for slaughtering; we would 
rather see them killed before shipment. But our argu- 
ment cannot be refuted, that it is better to kill a horse 
in eatable condition than to work it in old age to the 
bone. Further, we cannot see why it is necessary to 
knife a horse when it can be killed instantaneously by 
shooting, although sheep and pigs are knifed because 
the resultant carcase is better bled. 


A correspondent sends us a letter concerning the 
parodying of a parable from the New Testament in the 
popular press. Of course, it takes all sorts of tastes 
to make a world; but it seems to us that the sayings of 
Christ should not be butchered to make a cartoonist’s 
holiday, or distorted into the jests of a journalist. Even 
those who are not Christians may well resent the mis- 
use of passages which are universally regarded as 
sacred. If nothing is to be sacred, if all the noblest 
things in letters and art are to be 


‘* Defamed by every charlatan, 
And soil’d with all ignoble use,’’ 


then we may well believe that this country is hastening 
to a downfall which it deserves. 


A lady who has derived particular pleasure from 
Miss Ethel Dell’s books has bequeathed to her a 
pendant with diamonds and a platinum chain. Authors 
are a down-trodden race for the most part, and such 
tributes from admirers, either alive or dead, are, we 
fear, rare. More frequently, perhaps, they have sums 
of money borrowed by admirers of their genius. Lamb 
was presented with a pig by Hazlitt and some Stilton 
cheese by Allsop. Scott once had two emus sent to 
him by a settler in Botany Bay, and did not know what 
to do with them until he conceived the idea of passing 
them on as a feudal gift to the Duke of Buccleugh. 
Another great writer, after receiving from an 
anonymous admirer half-a-dozen bottles of brandy, ex- 
claimed with complacency, ‘‘ This is true fame.’’ 
Authors, on the other hand, are expected by an unre- 
flecting world to give their books to admirers, and to 
relatives, who are full of advice as to how the thing 
could have been better done. 


In 1914 a scheme was started to form a society for 
research into the history of the Army, dress and equip- 
ment of the past, custom and tradition, prints, medals, 
etc. The idea was cut short by the war, but has been 
revived in the Society of Army Historical Research. 
Provisional membership is offered at 1os., which will 
include copies of the Society’s two first publications. 
These are under the care of a committee including 
Lieut-Col. Sir Arthur Leetham, Prof. Sir Charles 
Oman, Lieut.-Col. J. H. Leslie, and Major H. G. 
Parkyn. The last-named is acting as Honorary Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, and can be addressed at the 
United Services Institution, Whitehall. We welcome 
the formation of the Society, for in spite of the glorious 
past of our Army, very little is known about it, and 
many errors are current. 
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THE PERIL OF INDIFFERENCE. 


of Ireland is the position of England. That is 

an Irishism which nevertheless takes us to the 
heart of the problem. For the position of England 
concerning the Irish question, a question at once as 
obstinate and as dangerous as any this country has had 
to face, is one of marked indifference. This apathy is 
evident to-day in other political spheres. The average 
Englishman—if such a person exists—seems to be los- 
ing his old interest in politics. The coal deadlock, for 
allhe cared, could have gone on at least until the 
cold weather began again; on the situation in Poland, 
or the jeopardy of the Entente, he has no opinion; and 
he is inclined to regard Ireland as a nuisance. The 
weekly toll of lives lost in reprisals and counter-re- 
prisals he finds a little monotonous. Whether it be 
that the war has dulled his capacity for pain and in- 
dignation and even apprehension, or whether his con- 
cern for the chances of his country in the Test Matches 
leaves him little leisure for affairs of second-rate im- 
portance, it is at all events evident that the English- 
man, who once prided himself upon his interest in mat- 
ters of state, is becoming politically indolent. Sinn 
Fein has a good press in this country: apart from the 
Coalition group there are few journals actively hos- 
tile to it, and many that are positively friendly. Yet 
England seems, as a whole, incapable of showing any 
enthusiasm for either side in the quarrel. It is fre- 
quently asserted by those in sympathy with Sinn Fein 
that ‘‘ if only England knew ”’ the condition of affairs 
in Ireland, she would never allow them to continue. 
The answer is that England must know by this time, 
but that she does not care. It is not that she is indif- 
ferent to the sufferings or the claims of one particular 
side; that would be well, for taking sides at least im- 
plies taking interest; but the peril lies in her indiffer- 
ence alike to both parties. 

Yet apathy in this matter can mean in the long 
run nothing less than disaster. Between partner- 
ship and passivity is the difference of life from 
death, and it is supremely necessary for the country 
to awaken to the importance of the issue and 
its urgency. The present anarchy must not continue : 
not only is it ruining Ireland, but England as well. 
For while the Government are attempting the impossi- 
ble in Ireland, and the public are complacently looking 
on, the prestige of the country is falling to a disgrace- 
ful level, and her good name suffering unknown harm. 
It is fashionable among a certain class of persons who 
pride themselves upon their ‘‘ international ’’ outlook 
to defame their own country—broad-minded people are 
generally bigoted—and our Irish policy is giving them 
a chance that they are not slow to take. Only last 
week we noticed a weekly paper indicating to any pos- 
sible future enemies of this country what items of 
British government in Ireland they should utilise for 
propaganda in the event of war. The world is scorn- 
ful of our treatment of Ireland. In our own Colonies 
there is more than a murmur of disapproval, which can 
only swell in volume as we persist, and may well lead— 
though it sounds extravagant to say so now—to definite 
misunderstandings, even to ruptures. England is 
losing her friends, and a position of isolation is likely 
to prove less splendid to-day than formerly. Not only 
is she losing friends, she is losing money: throwing 
away millions upon a fruitless endeavour, heading for 
bankruptcy through insistence on a bankrupt policy. 
That in itself is an urgent enough reason to-day for 
finding a sensible and rapid way out. 

To those, therefore, to whom the remedy we favour 
appears pro-Irish, we say definitely that we adopt it 
not out of sympathy for Ireland, but rather out of re- 
gard for England, her supposed antagonist. It is be- 
cause a settlement is essential to the Empire, and be- 
cause no other settlement is possible, that we stand for 
some form or other of generously conceived self-govern- 
ment for Ireland, which may be roughly and conveni- 
ently described as Dominion Home Rule. It is the only 
possible solution. Those who still imagine—in face of an 
open failure—that Sinn Fein and all that it means can 


QO NE of the most fatal things about the position 
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be crushed by the application of military force are 
lamentably ignorant of Irish character. That very 
active instinct, national consciousness, is more asser- 
tive in Ireland to-day than in any other country in 
Europe. To attempt to obliterate it will only stiffen 
hatred and resolve, as the history of other nations has 
frequently proved. To take but one instance, a mere 
rabble of Frenchmen, impelled by the fervour of na- 
tional feeling, defeated at Wattignies the picked troops 
of Europe. No one is more stubborn than the Irish- 
man, and none excels him in nursing a grudge. To 
attempt to cow him by a threat of frightfulness is an 
insult alike to Irish courage and English intelligence, 
Indeed, it is as great a mistake to imagine that Sinn 
Fein can be out-rooted and a return effected to the 
status quo ante bellum as it is to suppose that Britain 
can agree to grant Ireland the full measure of inde- 
pendence that she claims. The only solution, there- 
fore, is compromise , which is alternatively regarded, 
according to the temperament of those concerned, as 
the death of the soul or the making of the Empire, but 
which is in this case nothing more nor less than an un- 
fortunate necessity. 

Towards it there are numerous feelers and half-ad- 
vances, some of which, we trust, may develop; but we 
must be excused if, after so many agile displays of 
opportunism by Mr. Lloyd George in the past, we are 
unable to regard the present without some measure of 
misgiving. The existing situation affords a tremendous 
opportunity for good, one altogether too serious to ad- 
mit of any political dodging and paltering, one in which 
running with the hare and hunting with the hounds 
would be nothing short of criminal. The withdrawal 
of Lord Carson from the battleground, the ac- 
commodating hints of Mr. De Valera, the letter from 
the Pope, all these are factors making for a settlement. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s offer to a representative of the 
New York Tribune—why cannot he make his proposals 
openly to a British journal?—is full of promise, and 
would almost certainly be accepted by the heads of Sinn 
Fein, if they felt they could induce their followers, 
whom they have led to expect too much, to agree to 
it. The proposal embodies full fiscal autonomy, in- 
cluding control of customs, excise and income-taxes, 
and the abandonment of the annual tribute of 
£18,000,000; a completely independent judiciary; full 
control of the police, and the essential local rights 
granted to any other self-governing member of the 
Empire. The naval and military question is left open, 
but it is suggested by the Gaelic American (which is 
disposed to accept the proposals) that the retention of 
British troops in Ireland as a protection against inva- 
sion, but without power to operate in any circumstances 
except by request of the Irish Government, should be 
adopted as a basis of discussion. : 

This plan Mr. Lloyd George declares himself 
willing to accept, on the two conditions that the 
settlement is final, and that Ulster consents. The 
second condition may well wreck the whole busi- 
ness. Indeed, it may be meant to do so. For while 
we hear, on the one hand, rumours of a desire for set- 
tlement, there come to us, on the other, disquieting 
tales of broken pledges to the new Viceroy. In addi- 
tion, Mr. George announces, contemporaneously with 
his terms in the Tribune, the Government’s decision to 
reinforce the troops in Ireland. What does he really 
mean? History will probably decide whether he is a 
great statesman, or merely a great politician, by his 
ability to bring the eternal Irish problem to a success 
ful issue; but in the embarrassment of choosing between 
his supporters of opposing creeds he is in danger of 
temporising once again, unless the people of the Empire 
tell him in no uncertain voice what they want. Were he 
to appeal to them on the terms of his Tribune pro- 
posals, we are convinced that he would obtain their 
overwhelming support. There is yet time for accord 
to be reached between the extremes of Irish and British 
opinion. In the words of Archbishop Mannix 
his farewell speech—the utterance is the more signifi- 
cant as coming from one so notoriously Anglophobe— 
it is still possible for Ireland to live in friendship with 
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England, Scotland, and even Wales, if peace be 
honestly sought. Let us at all events make no mistake 
about the alternative. It is Chaos complete. 


POST-WAR OXFORD. 


HE present term at Oxford marks the close of 

one of the most remarkable eras in the history of 

the University. There have been but two 
academic years since the Armistice, and yet they have 
been years of greater change than centuries usually 
bring. Not only were the colleges crowded to over- 
flowing, not only were pre-war men, seasoned war- 
riors, mixed in hopeless confusion with callow youths 
fresh from the public schools, but the very character of 
the ’Varsity seemed to have changed. New standards, 
new values, appeared day by day. Compulsory Greek 
was swept away with a gesture, and the first step in the 
commercialization of the University was taken. A 
new sex was admitted, and a monstrous regiment of 
women paraded the High, clad in the cap and gown 
which had once been sacred to men, to some a play- 
thing, to others an honour, but garments in any case 
essentially masculine. 

The iron had entered into our soul. The old Oxford 
life which some of us had regarded as so precious, the 
life of conversation, of cloistered dreams, seemed no 
longer possible in this place of the harshest realities. 
The esthete was gone, to linger only as a faint ghost in 
the primrose pages of Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s ‘ Sinis- 
ter Street ’, and in his place we saw a horde of sharp- 
faced young men decorating their rooms with Nevinson 
and Gaudier-Breszka—and Cubist curtains from the 
Omega workshop. The sonneteer was overshadowed by 
the writer of free verse, and we almost expected to see 
Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell win the Newdigate with a poem 
like those which appear in ‘ Wheels.’ 

This spirit was evident in the political activities 
which have formed so great a part of our life since the 
war. Before the war Oxford politics were unreal. It 
is true that we had political clubs—the Canning, the 
Chatham, the Russell, the Palmerston, while a few 
Socialists endeavoured to give life to the already flag- 
ging corpse of academic Fabianism. But nothing 
which then existed can compare with the fierce storm 
of political energy by which Oxford has since been 
shaken. These last two years have witnessed the 
foundation of our great politica! clubs, each with a 
crowded list of members. We have the Oxford Carl- 
ton Club, which publishes the Oxford Review, takes 
its principles from Disraeli, and contains more blue- 
blooded Tories than you will find in any other institu- 
tion in England. We have the Oxford New Reform 
Club, whose President is Mr. Lloyd George, and which 
manages to combine a sincere veneration for the Prime 
Minister with a good deal of independent thinking. We 
have the Liberal Club, whose leader is Mr. Asquith, 
and whose political abilities may be judged by the fact 
that it has furnished six out of the eight Presidents of 
the Union who have held office since the war. Finally 
there is the Labour Club, where capitalism is more 
freely cursed, and dreams are more splendid, than in 
any revolutionary organization in the country. 

At first, immediately after the war, Labour seemed 
to carry everything before it at Oxford. We wore red 
ties in the lecture rooms, we studied assiduously the 
Daily Herald, and journals such as the Worker’s Dread- 
nought made their appearance on the tables of the Junior 

Rooms, side by side with the Morning Post. 
The reason was at once simple and significant. We 
were, all of us, ‘‘ fed up.’? We had all seen the ap- 
palling catastrophe of war, and in the reaction that 
followed we had come to the conclusion that a society 
which such a catastrophe was possible must be 
tadically wrong, and that only by an abolition, root 
and branch, of existing institutions could we effect any 
thange that would be permanent or good. 
But that phase was only temporary. The millen- 
ium still gleamed through the misted towers and 
gables of the city, but it became increasingly evident 

t there were more ways than one of reaching it. 
And so we settled down, founded our clubs and our 
Papers, and began to talk. 
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The result of some of that talk, as heard at the Union 
debates, may be of interest to those who believe that 
the opinions of the young men of to-day furnish the 
actions of the statesmen of to-morrow. On the whole, 
it verges towards the left, but not towards the extreme 
left. Thus, though we refuse to support the scheme 
of a levy on capital, we express our belief in ‘‘ the sub- 
stantial justice of the miners’ opinions in the present 
dispute.’’ And though on the visit of Mr. Winston 
Churchill we state our desire for the continuance of the 
Coalition, when he is gone, we ‘‘ condemn the coercive 
policy pursued by H.M. Government in Ireland as re- 
pugnant to the first principles of democracy,’’ and we 
register our dissatisfaction with the Anglo-French 
entente as a guiding principle in British foreign policy. 

The advanced nature of some of the principles we 
have supported has led certain misguided persons to 
charge Oxford with being ‘‘ riddled with Bolshevism.’’ 
No accusation could be more unjust. The Labour Club at 
Oxford is very active, and you will find revolutionaries 
in any society of young men which is healthy and alive. 
But Oxford is very far from being Bolshevik. At a 
recent dinner of the Labour Club, the toast which was 
proposed was ‘‘ The King and the People.”’ It was 
an admirable toast, and may be taken to summarize 
very well the attitude of the Oxford left. 

For the rest—what can we say? What of the new 
generation which will come next term, freed for the 
first time from the shackles (if shackles they were), of 
Greek, tasting for the first time the wine of a culture 
which has been so strangely transmuted by the fire of 
war? 

We need have no fear. Oxford will stand the test. 
Napoleon once said that ‘‘ there is one who is wiser 
than any of us, and that is tout le monde.’”’ Similarly 
we might say of Oxford that there is one who is wiser 
than any don, even than any undergrauduate, and that 
is Oxford. For Oxford has this in common with the 
world, that she is remarkably like an oyster. Not 
only because she can be opened by any young man with 
a sword that is sharp, but because she can transmute 
raw material into something rich and precious, she can 
produce pearls from waste. During the war Oxford 
was filled with a swarm of Cadets—uneducated men, 
who, but for accident, would never have trodden her 
streets. What did she do? She gave them shelter, 
trained them, and invested even the most sordid with 
some of the romance of a crusader. Since the war 
she has been doing the same thing. She has seen 
many of her traditions broken, she has come perilously 
near bankruptcy. But it has been a financial bank- 
ruptcy, not a bankruptcy of the spirit. Visit Oxford, 
and talk to her young men. Listen to their debates. 
Study their journalism. Then you will realize that 
Oxford to-day is richer in the spirit by the very measure 
of those things which she has so splendidly sacrificed. 


FORGOTTEN PIT-HEAPS. 


ERE and there about the country you will see 
H little mounds and hillocks that do not seem 

quite to belong to the natural configuration of 
the land. Nature has overgrown them with grass or 
perhaps even with bushes, but hardly given them the 
lines of the real and larger hills. You will hear them 
called tumps and barrows, and no one seems to know 
how they came. But legend invests them with great 
antiquity. The Druids, the Romans, or, at the latest, 
the Saxons made them. The lowest estimate makes 
them at least a thousand years old. 

In a field near an east country village there is a little 
range of these artificial hillocks. Local folk declare 
the field to have been a Roman camp. But near by the 
field is a railway in a cutting, and probably these 
earthworks are simply soil thrown up from the cut- 
ting not more than half a century ago. 

It is astonishing how short man’s memory is when 
it is concerned with a change in the landscape. A heap 
which the older folk may have seen made when they 
were children is even to them something wrapped in 
the mystery of history. ‘‘Oh, they do say the Romans 
or some of them old blokes did make un,’’ says 
grandfather, preferring that tale to the one that 
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memory could give him, if he would let it. And there 
are workings for tin and copper in Devon and Corn- 
wall, which, though abandoned perhaps within the 
past hundred years, are now popularly regarded as 
having been made by the Pixies. 

Legend and mounds, indeed, run hand in hand. A 
tump of quite commonplace origin has but to stand for 
about fifty years to gain a history stretching back 
through the centuries. And Britain, which has ever 
been a land worked and worried for minerals, is a land 
of many artificial hills and hollows and, therefore, of 
legend. 

Who can say what will be the stories told of the 
great heaps of stuff now being scratched for fuel 
around our idle mines, when, two or three hundred 
years hence, we have given up the worries of coal for 
power from the tide or the atoms. It is easy to say 
that we shall know what these heaps are, though we 
have ceased to win coal and the pit-head gear is gone. 
True enough, we shall know, but our knowledge will 
not rob us of our fancy, and the heaps will become to 
us the work of the Britons, Romans, the Fairies, of 
the Devil himself, or anybody but the 19th or 20th 
century miner. We shall tell the best tale we can to 
the stranger who asks what those strangely shaped 
fir-clad hills over there are. 

It will help us that nature, when she has her way, 
will make those hills look as old in fifty years as in a 
thousand. The little heap that you see by the air- 
shaft of the railway tunnel that was driven under the 
hill in about 1850 has the same air of antiquity as has 
the genuine barrow of, maybe, pre-Roman days. And 
the same story will do for both, in spite of that tell- 
tale smoking air-shaft tower by the one. 

Some day all the coal that is in the earth will have 
been dug from it. Or, probably, long before that, we 
shall be using another source of power. At any 
rate, at some time, no more stuff will be added to the 
pit-heaps, and nature will clothe their nakedness. A 
thousand little hills and more will begin to look as if 
they had always been, and we shall scout the idea that 
they are of modern origin. 

In methodical, practical France the miners of the Pas 
de Calais heap their spoil in symmetrical pyramids. 
The steepness of these will prevent nature from beauti- 
fying them, and they will stand neat and ugly for all 
time. They give an air of Egypt to the dry flat-topped 
French hills. And, no doubt, in time, when the mines 
are no more, the French peasants will say that the 
Egyptians raised these seemingly insane monuments. 

Impossible? Well, go to any abandoned workings 
of mine, quarry or pit, and see if any two people living 
near by will give you the same story about them. It 
is hardly likely that they will. 


_ DRAWING AND SYMBOLISM. 


URE draughtsmanship, that is the control of ex- 
Piressive line and form on a flat surface, without 

those heightening advantages of colour and tone 
which the painter has at his disposal, is near sculpture 
in its limitations. Like sculpture, it is not readily un- 
derstood without some culture or unusual instinctive 
appreciation. The artist who is obsessed by form, 
whether he is a draughtsman or a sculptor, abstracts 
from nature only those materials which have the least 
place in popular esteem. His work, though it may be 
of a high spiritual quality, will seem cold to the specta- 
tor whose perception of form is weak, and, among per- 
sons who are not artists, an interest in form is rarer 
than an interest in colour. Most people will give some 
thought to the colour of their clothes, or of the rooms 
they live in: comparatively few are perturbed about 
the shape of a house, a mantelpiece, a chair, or any 
of the hundreds of objects with which they surround 
themselves. Similarly a pretty face is commonly dis- 
tinguished on account of its colour. Given blue eyes 
and pink cheeks, a thoroughly commonplace type will 
be more generally admired than another which depends 
on distinction of features or of modelling. A poor 
sense of form is probably a marked characteristic of 
our own age and of northern countries. It cannot 
have been so in ancient Greece. We imagine, at 
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least, that the principles of selection in a Sparian 
beauty competition were different from those which 
govern such contests among the readers of the Dail 
Mail. However this may be, neither good sculpture 
nor good draughtsmanship is ever really popular a 

us, and at the Goupil Gallery, where a collection ot 
drawings is being exhibited, we have been reminded 
by observing the conduct of honest but zsthetically un. 
awakened individuals, of Colonel Newcome’s pathetic 
struggle to admire the Elgin marbles. 

When the bait of illustrative content is added, a 
good drawing may receive the quantity, if not the 
quality, of appreciation it deserves; but unfortunately 
the effort to add these illustrative allurements too often 
results (as with much of the work of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood) in a weakening of the original hold on 
form and expressive design. Rossetti’s ‘ Found’ js a 
typical instance. A fine drawing exists which gives 
his early conception of the two dramatically grouped 
figures. In the painting, with its elaboration of colour 
and detail, and its insistence on the story-telling func- 
tion of every little addition, the strong first motive has 
been frittered away. Even as illustration, its appeal 
has become indirect. Later in the nineteenth century, 
when an interest in drawing grew up, assisted by the 
influence of Legros, Alfred Stevens and the Slade 
School, we find more and more that artists have had 
the strength of mind to concentrate on what really con- 
cerns them, and¢the exhibitions of the defunct “‘ Society 
of Twelve,”’ in the early years of the present century, 
invariably contained examples of draughtsmanship 
which had gone far beyond the dull pseudo-classicism 
of Leighton and Poynter. Leighton is represented in 
the present exhibition; and opposite to his mediocre 
work we have an opportunity of measuring the more 
vital quality of the late William Strang, of Professor 
Rothenstein, Mr. John, and Mr. Charles Shannon. Mr. 
Shannon’s drawings and lithographs often display a 
freshness of invention and observation which may sur- 
prise those who are acquainted only with his paintings; 
and yet, however we may yield to their charm, it 
seems almost cruel to hang even the best of them side 
by side with the two nudes by Mr. John, which accom- 
pany them here, like a lusty orchestra drowning the 
voice of a singer. We may sometimes deceive our- 
selves by reading into Mr. John’s most casual work 
the qualities which we have admired in him, with good 
reason, at other times—in the same way that our 
reverence for Rembrandt may make us willing to dis- 
cern in the formless blots and scratches of his occasion- 
ally abortive shorthand the signs of that mastery of 
tone and form which his drawings more generally pos- 
sess; but when all reservations are made, there is no 
one among us who can excel Mr. John on his own 
ground of draughtsmanship. There is no one whose 
pencil has the same fluent, expressive energy—who can 
construct a figure as a whole with the same instinctive 
grasp, so that we are not made conscious of the ar- 
tist’s attention having travelled from point to point 
in the space at his disposal. A more ‘‘ modern ’’ type 
of drawing—more rigorously selected, more intel- 
lectual and self-conscious, makes a different claim upon 
us, but there is nothing of this kind at the Goupil Gal- 
lery which can effectually divide our interest. Mr. 
Meninsky comes nearest to the essential quality of Mr. 
John. The drawings by Henri Gaudier-Breszka do 
not represent his highest achievement. For the rest, 
a ruck of diverse talent, usually segregated into groups, 
has filled the catalogue with more or less well-known 
names, and has covered the walls with good, bad, and 
indifferent work. Some landscape drawings by Rous- 
seau and Daubigny attract us because their method of 
approach to nature has become unfamiliar, though they 
have no greater merit than the best of the succeeding 
schools which are hung with them. 

At the Burlington Gallery an exhibition of ‘‘ Sym 
bolic Art,” by Mr. Paul Phillipps, may whet the 
curiosity of the jaded amateur of contemporary pic 
tures. Mr. Phillipps has exhibited often at the Friday 
Club. We doubt whether any other society of artists 
will ever accept his oddities; yet, with any luck, his 
genuine naiveté—that peculiar quality which has been 
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so enthusiastically sought for and encouraged, till we 
are sated with the products of childhood and second 
childhood—might have made him a fashion. As it is, 
he remains unknown, a sort of second-rate suburban 
Douanier Rousseau, embodying with a fine seriousness, 
in careful water-colours, his little obvious sentiments 
and moralities. ‘ Night! The Cenotaph’: ‘ The In- 
come Tax’: ‘ The Awakening of the Profiteer’ (with 
devils in attendance): ‘ The Retreat from Mons ’ (with 
hosts of angels): these are the material of Mr. Phil- 
lipps’s ‘‘ symbolism.’’ We are reminded of the old- 
fashioned German chromo-lithographs of religious sub- 
jects which are still to be found in country cottages. 
But Mr. Phillipps has something more than the merit 
of inefficient sincerity. In his London street scenes, 
his crowds and his interiors, we may find an occa- 
sional happy piece of design, an active vision, and a 
special suggestive use of colour, which are far from 
the common. There is at least as much virtue mingled 


with his absurdity as there is in the Bavarian popular . 


art which used to be reproduced in Der Blaue 
Reiter. 


NANCY’S GARDEN. 


T is very English, deep-bosomed, and green, and 
[ve is not a Latin word in its mouth. Long ago 

it was an orchard valley, and a stream meandered 
down the chine. Passing generations have altered the 
face of one slope, but the little runnel and water 
meadows are still there, spangled with ragged robin 
and Lady-smock, horsetails, and willow herbs. When 
Nancy walks round the slope thither to see how the 
apples are nippling against their leaves, she steps 
warily and pretends not to know that the tiny willow 
wren is nesting in the tussocky grass. 

The nearer slope of the valley does not share the 
other’s simplicity. It has an air of having been brought 
up elsewhere to be a child’s playground, a hide-and- 
seek place of fantastic chambers and terraces, and then 
carried away, and made to grow up all over again as 
Nancy’s garden. There are two lawns secret from each 
other, with a brier-rose hedge between them, and apple 
and plum trees standing sentinel at the corners. Where 
another lawn might be foreseen, the asparagus bed 
hides; and the path round it is bordered with rocket, 
columbine, sweet William, tigers-bane and snap- 
dragon. Another twist in the path, and the rose 
garden opens its green doors. Shelving down to the 
water meadows are currant-bushes, rows of seakail in 
pyramid bloom, seeding turnips waist-high in yellow— 
a foolish carnival that surely knows how quickly its 
hour must strike and the lights go out. 

Passing the length of the vegetable beds and turning 
upwards again, the eye finds and rests in the darkness 
of a deep hedge spiked with Irish yew. A few yards 
further on, the dimness suddenly gives way to the 
heavenlike blue of a mass of borage that stands heav- 
ing up its either hand in thankfulness, and is so radiant 
in that dusky place that one must needs go round the 
garden alleys again in order to recapture its delight. 

There is no doubt about it—Nancy has green fingers; 
all that she touches, grows. Moreover, her plants have 
a way of seeding themselves in the gravel walks. A 
scientific flower-grower would have garden and gar- 
dener in derision. But Nancy and the flowers are 
happy, and there is still a ribbon of path to walk in. 

The fruit grower would join with the seedsman in 
scorning Nancy and her doings, for she is so unwise 
as to love her enemy as herself. She not only talks to 
her little brothers the birds, but she spreads a table 
continually in their sight. It cannot be said that in 
some cases Nancy’s love is entirely selfless. When, 
in the spring drought, she sees the blackbird and his 
mate—two incarnate pick-axes—hurling themselves 
frenziedly into the beds of her standard roses and scat- 
tering the grass with dry clods, she not only feels for 
their hunger, but she hopes that the extra scraps of 
cheese and bread and bacon rinds laid on the sun-dial 
will divert their purpose and make for peace in her 
tosery. 

The blackbirds share her bounty with the thrushes, 
tobins, chaffinches, wrens, and sparrows. She be- 
stows on them an impartial care. But her secret joy 
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are the swallows who yearly honour the ruined pig- 
stye with their lodgement, and the swinging chimney 
cowl with their absurd recreations. There is no day in 
the year like that spring morning, when—such a to-do! 
—the swallows are back again; and Nancy hears 
another song in their twitter, and knows that ‘‘ soon 
will the high midsummer pomps come on.”’ 

Thus to her happy birds Nancy is father and mother 
and native land. But it cannot be denied that her 
parenthood costs her dear. Just when the father-and- 
mother is busy in her studio, rearing other children of 
her desire, there comes a cry from without, ‘‘ Nancy ! 
the blackbirds are in the strawberry cage.’’ ‘‘ Nancy ! 
The chaffinches are eating the plums.” 

Out goes Nancy, certain that she is a whirlwind of 
frightfulness, cuts a terrifying caper at the door of the 
strawberry cage, and brandishes a rod. But for the 
rod, the blackbirds would simply cock an affectionate 
eye and wonder what was the matter with the old dear 
now, and try in a casual way to get out of the net in 
the way they came in. 

The plum-tree is the paradise of the chaffinches. The 
feast of feasts, about which they dream o’ nights, is to 
walk down the branch in early spring, eating one by 
one the tiny buds of blossom. Those they do not eat 
become plums; and then their only desire is to walk 
down the branch again. Nancy storming below in no 
wise disturbs them, but her blank shot gun strikes 
terror into their hearts. 

Thus and thus does Nancy pay for her bounty. Even 
the robin turns thief in his mistress’s larder. And 
when she takes a basket to pick the currants, he perches 
in a friendly way at her elbow and picks too. 

She lays all her malice aside with her shot gun and 
stick. Morning by morning she greets the ‘‘ sneezing- 
bird ’’ and mimics his cry. Sometimes he is so sur- 
prised that he bites his top lip and represses the final 
‘* tichoo.’’ But as soon as he settles on the plum tree, 
he becomes that wicked chaffinch again. 

It is in this morning hour that to be regent of Nancy’s 
kingdom seems of all fortunes most desirable. When 
other people are sitting wedged in trains and "buses, 
she is going round her garden to see what has hap- 
pened in the night. Instead of office-odour within, 
and without the numerous smells that make London 
air, touched, it is true, in the riverward parishes by the 
salt of the sea, the lady of the garden is breathing the 
tang of sweet air and saluting her roses and brier- 
hedge. 

The townsfolk’s triumphs do not rouse her envy, 
and their hours of trial are her joy. When they are 
struggling with umbrellas above and puddles below, 
their temper as grey as the clouds, Nancy is standing 
in her porch watching her flowers curtseying to the 
wind and the shower, coming out again and again for 
just one more sniff of the sweet-briar. Almost as rain- 
bespangled as her blossoms, she presently goes in- 
doors, sets a match to the wood-fire, and sits like a 
gipsy over its fragrant warmth for a spell. Then back 
she turns to work, to hurry and finish an allotted task 
so that she may have a full hour for the garden when 
the sun shines after the rain. 


MESSRS. PULLAR AND THE CLOTHES- 
CLEANING BUSINESS. 


E have received a communication from 
Messrs. Winter & Plowman, Solicitors for J. 
Pullar & Sons, Limited, the Dyers and 


Cleaners, of Perth, in which they take exception to our 
note at the foot of the letter from the Secretary of the 


_Company, which appeared in our issue of June 4. 


We are now satisfied that the inference we drew from 
the known facts is without foundation, and it would 
doubtless have been better if we had taken some steps 
to verify it. 

We desire, therefore, to record that we accept with- 
out qualification the statement by the Secretary that 
every order booked either by J. Pullar & Sons, Limited, 
or by the ‘‘ Perth Dye Works ”’ is sent to, and treated 
in, Perth, and further to express unreservedly to the 
Company our regret that the incorrect statements of 
which they complained found their way into our 
columns. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


EXPENDITURE AND EMPIRE. 


IR,—Speaking of the election of the Independent 

Anti-Waste candidate for St. George’s, Westminster, 
you say: ‘‘ The ‘ Anti-Wasters’ so far have not dis- 
tinguished themselves in the House of Commons, nor 
have we heard of any considerable reduction of un- 
necessary expediture with which their names are asso- 
ciated. They lack enterprise and debating ability; and, 
so far as we know, they lack the persistence which is 
essential for serious effort.’’ 

This is a strong indictment, and, I venture to sug- 
gest, scarcely a fair one, since private enterprise is a 
thing very easily throttled under present conditions in 
the House of Commons, where all independence of 
action is immediately denounced as treason to Mr. 
Lloyd George. Whether the stricture be true or not 
does not, however, really matter much—the capability 
of the Anti-Waste M.P.s is of little moment compared 
with the fact that the St. George’s election proves the 
existence of a Conservative revolt which is undoubtedly 
alarming the Government into a serious attempt to re- 
duce expenditure. The taxpayer who, in three cases 
out of four, is a Conservative, though not always a 
Coalitionist, feels that he is being bled to the point of 
death, and after six years of silent and patriotic suffer- 
ing he now recognises that he is being shamefully ex- 
ploited for the benefit of professional politicians cling- 
ing to office, and is determined to make himself 
heard. This is a great gain, firstly, because the 
Government can, if it wills, largely reduce expenditure 
—whatever may be said to the contrary—and secondly, 
because, if we wish to check the Socialistic onslaught, 
our first act should be to reconstitute a Conservative 
party based, in the main, on Individualistic principles. 
‘* You cannot,’’ as an old friend used to say to me, 
‘* fight Socialism by bits of itself,’? meaning, of course, 
that a policy of ‘* Social Reform ’’ and ‘‘ Ameliora- 
tion ’’ will never serve as effective weapons against the 
Socialist attack. Absolute Individualism, just like ab- 
stract Dynamics, is, of course, impracticable—the social 
atmosphere of the 20th century forbids the one, just as 
the world’s material atmosphere forbids the other—but 
the gain resulting from the will to choose, whensoever 
possible, an Individualist solution of every problem, 
would enable us to carry the war into the enemy’s camp 
instead of, as at present, constantly striving by 
strategic retreats to avoid defeat. For years past we 
have been systematically bribing the Socialists—or try- 
ing to—into some sort of moderation, until the Con- 
ciliation fund is so nearly exhausted that we now have 
to go under completely, or adopt a positive and ag- 
gressive policy and fight for our very existence. 

Of the private extravagance which you condemn so 
strongly there is, I admit, far too much, but I submit 
that the first thing to be done is to limit Government 
expenditure. So long as the State spends money on a 
colossal scale in a time of grave national distress—for 
the financial strain at the present moment means noth- 
ing less than national disaster—it is useless to 
expect to convert the private spendthrift, however 
strong our objurgations may be. Criticism, indeed, is 
wasted so long as the latter can retort that if he does 
not spend his money on his own amusements, the State 
will seize it, sooner or later, and spend it in the pro- 
motion of idleness—by means of doles with a view to 
votes—or in placating the vast army of Government 
officials who claim, with ever increasing insistence, the 
right to live in ease and comfort at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. The truth is that, in a crisis such as the one 
through which we are passing, the existing system of 
taxation is altogether wrong—instead of taxing private 
thrift up to the hilt, as at present, we ought to tax 
private extravagance. Private lavishness may not be 
a serious matter in ordinary times, but in times of 
emergency like the present it is absolutely necessary 
that everybody, from the King to the errand boy, should 
work as hard, spend as wisely, and save as much, as 
possible. 

The taxation of luxuries is not an easy matter nor, 
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in ordinary circumstances, is it always desirable, but it 
could certainly be done to a far greater extent than is 
now the case. Advertisements, for instance, might be 
heavily taxed, since, however desirable they may be 
from the middleman’s standpoint, nobody pretends that 
they are really essential, and that people would cease 
to buy dresses, or jewels, or whisky, or cigarettes, 
or toffee or soap, simply because these things were not 
expensively advertised on the hoardings, or in the 
newspapers. Most of your readers receive elaborate 
and costly catalogues of jewellery and knick-knacks of 
all sorts at Christmas, and these, with other forms of 
advertisement, might well be taxed, especially now that 
we are to pay three-halfpence for sending a postcard, 
weighing a mere fraction of an ounce, into the next 
street. It is true that, although advertising does not 
produce goods, it helps in their distribution, but in these 
days of easy locomotion and transport, people will 
always be able to get what they want. Indeed, now 
that all large traders advertise, and advertise largely, 
a tax which reduced the volume of advertising by a 
third could do nobody much harm, since it would affect 
all equally. Of course the ‘‘ popular ’’ press—and 
especially the Northcliffe section of it—the society 
journals, and the producers of posters would object, 
but, after all, it is the consumer and the producer who 
have the first claims to consideration, and the middle- 
man may well be content to come third. 

Everybody who*has to do, directly or indirectly, with 
any Government department, knows that we are on the 
very edge of bankruptcy, and I appeal to Lord Milner 
and other Imperialists to do their utmost to secure 
peace, retrenchment and, so far as possible, a return 
to the system of Laissez Faire, unless they are willing 
to see the imposing fabric of the Empire—or, more 
strictly, the Imperial Federation—shattered into a 
thousand pieces. Unless we have peace, retrenchment 
and individual enterprise, New York will wholly dis- 
place London as the money market of the world, and 
when the Canadian Dominion, the Australian Common- 
wealth and the South African Union transact their 
financial business in Wall Street instead of in Lom- 
bard Street, we may make up our minds that the days 
of our prosperity are numbered, and that all we can 
hope for is to be allowed to play the réle of a third-rate 
power with a population reduced by one half. Monev 
is not everything, but money means capital, while 
capital means equipment, and without adequate equip- 
ment no important nation in these days has the ghost 
of a chance of success. 

C. F. RYDER. 


[ We see no reason to withdraw our criticism. Does 
Mr. Ryder write with inside knowledge of the House of 
Commons ?—Ep. S.R.] 


THE REPARATIONS DEMANDED FROM 
GERMANY. 


SIR,—I am one of those old-fashioned people who 
still believe that it is unmanly and cowardly to con- 
tinue to strike a fallen and defenceless enemy. 

The reparations, demanded by the Allies from a 
defeated and disarmed Germany, seem to be designed 
to crush that nation almost entirely out of existence. 
They appear to be ‘intended, not only to break the 
power of military Germany (for which there may be 
some present and pressing necessity), but also to bank- 
rupt and shackle commercial and manufacturing Ger- 
many, as a rival competitor for the trade of the world. 
No manufacturing and exporting nation, such as Ger- 
many, can continue to produce goods for sale in 
foreign markets, with any hope of success, with a tax 
of 26 per cent. upon its exports. Long before the end 
of the 42 years, which are spoken of, Germany will 
probably have been compelled to cease to manufacture 
goods for foreign export altogether. Now, I am of 
the old-fashioned English type in another respect. ! 
believe in playing fair. That an industrious people, 
like the Germans, should thus be deprived of their 
right to work, that a whole nation should be forced 
into inertia and idleness, for the pecuniary benefit of 
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their commercial rivals is, quite obviously, a violation 
of the commonest principles of justice. 

Moreover, the sum of mdney demanded from Ger- 
many by the Allies is clearly excessive, being, as you 
know, more than thirty-three times greater than the 
indemnity which France paid to Germany after the 
war of 1870. I have noticed that this opinion is gain- 
ing ground both in England and in America. 

The Saturpay REviEw—your own excellent publica- 
tion—said, in its Notes of the Week on February 5th, 
‘« The Allies have ‘ fixed ’ too much, and therefore may 
get less than otherwise they could have obtained.’’ In 
the same article, the SaruRDAY REviEw said: ‘‘ We 
think £3,000,000,000 might be secured without injury 
to our trade within the 42 years.”’ 

To conclude: While the war continued, I was the 
enemy of Germany. With Germany’s unconditional 
surrender, my enmity ceased; and I am now disposed 
to believe that the Germans are entitled to the same 
just and humane treatment which we grant to other 
members of the human race. 

To avoid all possible misconstruction, I must state 
that I am not an American, but an Englishman, living, 
at present, in the United States. 

BERTRAND SHADWELL. 

Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A., 

May 30. 


THE POPE’S LETTER TO IRELAND. 

SIR,—Members of the Westminster Catholic Feder- 
ation have drawn my attention to the note on page 432 
of your issue of May 28 on the Pope’s recent letter to 
Cardinal Logue dealing with the present position in 
Ireland. You appear to have succeeded in including 
within the compass of a brief note a number of inac- 
curate statements about His Holiness, whose only 
interest in the subject is a sincere desire for an endur- 
ing peace between the two countries. 

The Pope has made generous contributions to the 
Chinese Famine Fund and to the various funds raised 
for the relief of starving women and children in Poland, 
Austria, Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, and other parts of 
Central Europe, and it is not, therefore, surprising 
that he should also have sent a sum of money to relieve 
the distress in Ireland. Your insinuation that he has 
done this with an ulterior and selfish motive is a most 
unworthy reflection upon His Holiness, and is 
strongly resented by Catholics. 

The assertion that the Church of Rome could pacify 
Ireland within 24 hours is a mere expression of opinion 
for which there is not the slightest foundation. You 
may remember that some time ago the Bishop of Cork 
applied the threat of excommunication, and since then 
there has been greater disorder than ever in that part 
of Ireland. There are limits—well defined limits—to 
the power of the Church, but apparently you seem to 
be unaware of them. However, I desire to enter a 
strong and energetic protest against your misleading 
note. 

W. P. MARA, 
Hon. Secretary. 
Westminster Catholic Federation. 


[We have no personal animus against the Pope or 
the faith of which he is the head. But we feel that re- 
garding Ireland, as regarding the parties concerned in 
the war, he has shown a cautious and dilatory judgment 
which is not worthy of a religious potentate. In his 
letter announcing the gift for the poor of Ireland he did 
not lay stress on the outrages which contradict not only 
religion, but modern ideas of civilisation. An effective 
leader of any Church should have denounced these out- 
rages earlier. It is not much use to ingeminate peace, 
when murder and assassination have become common- 
place.—Ep. S.R.] 


AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


SIR,—Readers of the letter signed ‘‘ Ubique,’’ in 
your issue of May 7, must have been surprised by its 
citation of a total vote for Mayor of New York City 
in 1917 of only 244,882, and by its classification of 
Mayor Hylan as pro-German. 

The actual yote was as follows, not including 29,000 
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voting soldiers, whose ballots, received and counted 
later, were in similar proportion :— 


Hylan (Democrat ... 298,149 
Hillquit (Socialist) 141,739 
Mitchel (Fusion) ... 149,260 
Bennett (Republican) ... 53,163 


It is, of course, correct for ‘‘ Ubique ’’ to cite the 
Mitchel and Bennett vote as ‘‘ anti-German.’’ Much 
of the Hylan vote was also. The issues were almost 
entirely local, having nothing to do with the war, and 
the only candidate who could be called pro-German was 
the Socialist Hillquit, described by ‘‘ Ubique ”’ as “‘ at 
least a pacifist.’’ 

Mayor Hylan may have had sympathy for the Ger- 
man cause earlier, but his attitude during and since the 
war has been fairly correct. The City was and is thor- 
oughly patriotic; even the Socialist Party was split by 
the war, losing much of its relative strength, as last 
November’s election showed. 

The active and ardent Sinn Fein minority has much 
more political influence in New York City than the Ger- 
man sympathisers, most of whom are still somewhat 
cautious in expressing themselves. But the two 
elements work together in perfect understanding. 

L. H. 
New York, May 30. 


A SECRET STRIKE BALLOT. 


SIR,—Will you allow me also to urge as strongly as 
possible the importance of providing that trade union 
ballots should be taken before strikes are called, and 
further, that such ballots should be secret? The 
present ballots are often a farce. The voting is not 
secret; the counting is not independent; there is no 
real check on the issue of ballot papers, and nothing to 
prevent some workers obtaining several, while others 
are overlooked, accidentally or intentionally. 

At meetings where an open vote is taken, it is ad- 
mitted that the men are often most reluctant—for good 
reasons—to object to the policy of the union officials. 
A ‘‘ unanimous ’’ vote means simply that there is no 
open opposition. As to ‘‘ Lodge’’ decisions, the 
method adopted is grotesque. At a Midland miners’ 
lodge numbering 3,000 miners, 40 attended to discuss 
the mine-owners’ offer, which was rejected by 24 to 16. 
It was then announced that the whole 3,000 were in 
favour of the stoppage. 

A miner recently declared that it was the union 
officials who were standing in the way of peace, not 
the men. If the leaders are, however, as assured of 
the support of the men as they declare, they should 
welcome a ballot. 

REGINALD WILSON, 
General Secretary. 

British Empire Union, 9-10 Agar Street, Strand, 
W.C.2. 


THE IVORY CROSS. 


SIR,—The attention of the Council and Committee 
has been called to the paragraph in your issue of June 4, 
dealing with the lecture given by Sir James Cantlie 
when he mentioned that dental treatment was so essen- 
tial for the health of the nation. 

The above Council and Committee feel your corres- 
pondent has been rather misinformed in regard to the 
Ivory Cross, National Dental Aid Fund, and its work 
for the health of our country. The Ivory Cross in car- 
ing for the teeth of people who are unable to pay for 
their treatment is doing something else, i.e., helping 
to dispel the ignorance of those who do not appreciate 
the need for dental treatment. 

Treatment in Dental Hospitals is carried out by 
students under the supervision of Registered Surgeon 
Dentists and payment, we think we are correct in stat- 
ing, must be made for everything therein, even for 
dental letters. The work of the Ivory Cross is per- 
formed by Registered Surgeon Dentists throughout the 
United Kingdom, and is the greatest possible boon to 
patients, inasmuch as they are able by the Ivory Cross 
methods to make appointments with the dentist in their 
own locality to suit their own convenience and his. 
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| am sure, Sir, with these facts before you, you will 


understand that the work of the Ivory Cross is of para- 


mount importance for the future health of the com- 
munity, and we shall be grateful if you will kindly 
publish this letter. 
ADA ELIZABETH FLETCHER. 
Hon. Secretary, Ivory Cross. 


[Our point was that the care of the teeth should 
begin in the home, and that sensible people should 
realise their duty towards their children in this matter. 
—Ep. S.R.] 


EDUCATION. 


SIR,—Your article on the extravagances of educa- 
tion is timely at the present moment. While it is 
clear that the creation of better taste in the rising 
generation is to be prayed for, and a consequent im- 
provement in our Press, our drama, our Parliament, 
and our popular books, the earlier stages of education 
seem to me pretty important. The small boys and 
girls of to-day, worried perhaps by an attempt at a 
multiplicity of subjects, have not grasped ‘‘ the three 
R’s.’’ They cannot write decently; they cannot add 
up properly; and most of their reading, so far as I have 
observed it, is third-rate excitement leading to irregu- 
larities rather than honest work. They have ideas 
above themselves: that is what modern education has 
done for them. 

The gratis State-compulsion system has had, as 
your article says, disastrous effects; but I wish I could 
believe that the ordinary British citizen ever thought 
about them, or did anything but grumble, when he is ill 
served. For myself, I should welcome a return to the 
voluntary system, which would leave parents to dis- 
cover for themselves the advantages of education, and 
pay a little for it, as being worth while. Why should 
not the labouring class, who have so many privileges 
and exemptions to-day, pay 1d. a week for the training 
of their children? Some boys are not fit to be dragged 
through the various standards. As Quintilian says, 
‘“some perhaps had better be packed off to the 
country,’’ for they will do no good in school, only 
waste their own time and the teacher’s. 

In an early work by Mark Twain, ‘ The Curious Re- 
public of Gondour,’ there are ideas which seem to be 
worth considering. Every citizen in that republic had 
one vote, but by reaching various standards of educa- 
tion and property, he got more votes. Voting powers 
became more valued than anything else, and a whole- 
some check upon wealthy men. Brains and property 
managed the State. ‘‘ A candidate for office must have 
marked ability, education, and high character, or he 
stood no sort of chance of election. If a hod-carrier 
possessed these, he could succeed; but the mere fact 
that he was a hod-carrier could not elect him, as in 
previous times.”’ 

The result of this system in commending education 
was notable :— 

‘* J inquired about the public schools. There were 
plenty of them, and of free colleges too. I inquired 
about compulsory education. This was received 
with a smile and the remark— 

** * When a man’s child is able to make himself 
powerful and honoured according to the amount of 
education he acquires, don’t you suppose that that 
parent will apply the compulsion himself? Our free 
schools and free colleges require no law to fill 
them.’ 

I wish such an incentive with a like result could pre- 
vail in this country. Even the Labour Party must per- 
ceive by this time that a decent command of poly- 
syllables is a valuable addition to the make-up of any 
leading talker. And in time, when education has pro- 
gressed, a little thought beyond the commonplace and 
a little idealism might be added as well. I am heartily 
tired of the cant of Mr. Clynes in the House of Com- 
mons, though he can manage the long words tolerably. 

CANTAB. 


Corrigendum.—Page 482, col. 2. For ‘‘H. J. 
O’Hara ”’ read Valentine J. O’Hara.”’ 
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REVIEWS 


BRITISH SOCIALISM. 


William Morris and the Early Days of the Socialist 
Movement. By J. Bruce Glasier. Longmans. 
6s. 6d. net. 


HERE are two main currents in British Socialism, 

one native, one imported from abroad and finding 
its chief support in those elements of our population 
which are not of English origin. It is this latter party 
which attracts the larger portion of public attention; 
the blatant ignorance of its minor spokesmen, the 
ferocious and doctrinaire tone of its leaders, serve to 
mask its real weakness in numbers and permanent in- 
fluence, and to distract attention from the real evils 
which are at the root of much working-class discontent. 
This fundamental division, which passes almost un- 
noticed here, is well-known to the leaders of the war 
on society throughout the world, and men who are re- 
garded by the majority of the well-to-do classes in Eng- 
land as leaders of rebellion are bitterly reviled by Lenin 
and his followers as the main supporters of the society 
they are engaged in destroying. 

It was much to be desired that the history of 
British Socialism should be written by someone ot 
English blood and English sympathies. There are 
some painstaking and, so far as they go, accurate 
works by writers of alien blood and education who get 
every fact and figure right and omit the spirit that 
makes it English. We can hardly blame them: the 
study of Karl Marx in some countries provided for its 
youthful students the attractions of the forbidden, and 
of the only criticism of the standard doctrines forced 
on them by the State as schoolmaster; but in England 
for every one person who had glanced at ‘ Capital ’ or 
had attempted to understand the meaning of ‘‘ value,” 
hundreds had been reached by the idealistic criticism 
of modern society—a criticism on its main lines con- 
structive rather than destructive. For, curiously 
enough to the casual observer, there has always been a 
certain sympathy between the high Tory and the Eng- 
lish Socialist. Royal princes, nobility and gentry were 
the main supporters of Robert Owen, the founder of 
modern Socialism. Disraeli, Carlyle, Ruskin, were 
the teachers of those who led its revival in the eighties; 
their stress on the sordid misery induced by Liberal in- 
dustrialism was the foundation of its criticism of life. 

Of all these critics William Morris has still the 
greatest influence on the best part of the Labour move- 
ment of to-day. It is not too much to say that all the 
older and more responsible leaders have been to some 
extent under his personal influence, or that of his im- 
mediate followers. His criticism of modern conditions 
has never been answered, and is the ethical basis for 
all schemes which would alter them in the public in- 
terest. No one of his time was better fitted for his 
self-imposed task. A romantic poet, of the authentic 
English tradition, an artist filled with the love of beauty 
and the eye to discern it, a manufacturer inspired by 
the desire to do good work and to sell it at a fair price, 
he found himself driven to revolt in a world in which 
success was obtained by producing bad work, the sole 
quality of which was a surface cheapness, which had 
neither comeliness nor durability. The revival of 
Socialism began about the time when Morris became 
convinced that no individual efforts of artists could 
effect any reform in the daily lives of the people at 
large, and, like the Apostle at Antioch, he said, “ Lo, 
we turn to the Gentiles.”’ 

For years and years afterward William Morris de- 
voted a large part of his time and energies to going 
around the country addressing meetings of people of all 
classes and open-air gatherings of working people. Es- 
sentially aristocratic in thought, he was intolerant of 
anything that could be good and beautiful, and was not. 
Essentially English, he craved for fellowship, for the 
free intercourse of equals in work and play which mani- 
fests itself everywhere in our life. Essentially an artist, 
he claimed for all craftsmen, as for himself, the oppor- 
tunity of joy in creative work which is the artist’s 
highest reward, And if to-day Labour leaders are, 
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some of them, speaking in terms of life and leisure 
rather than of money, it is because this criticism, sea- 
changed perhaps in its travels, has reached the classes 
Morris appealed to. 

The world is fairly familiar with the way in which 
William Morris impressed his friends and the social 
circles among which he moved, but Bruce Glasier gives 
us another view of him, as seen by the classes to whom 
he addressed himself. People have often lamented, 
though Morris himself never did, the waste of such a 
brilliant intellect on such a task. In this little book of 
reminiscences they will find a masterly account of the 
feelings of worship he evoked everywhere, as he moved 
among his followers. For this it is invaluable, it gives 
the abiding impression he made. In details, among 
unfamiliar surroundings, it is perhaps inaccurate; where 
everything was new, the relative importance of things 
is lost; it is the defect of the way in which the author 
reconstructed his memory, amply compensated for by 
the picture of Morris at his best which he presents. 

It remains to say a few words about the writer. 
Bruce Glasier was one of the founders of the Indepen- 
dent Labour Party, and editor of one of its journals. 
He wrote this book on his death-bed, and died before 
it was printed. It contains a good deal of matter 
which should be valuable, not only to the admirers of 
William Morris, but to all those interested in the his- 
tory of modern British Socialism. 


TWO PLAYS. 


The Death of Orpheus. By Laurence Housman. Sidg- 
wick & Jackson. 5s. net. 


Mary Stuart. By John Drinkwater. 
Jackson. 3s. 6d. net. 


R. HOUSMAN should be thanked (and is) for 

adhering strictly to the old and severe path of 
poetic rectitude when in this matter, to vary the nursery 
rhyme, a little John Bull is jumping over the moon, and 
the dish is running away with the Spoon River Antho- 
logy. It is something at least to find a poet who will 
stand on his own feet, at a time when all his competitors 
prefer to tread on ours. But we must not let our 
gratitude for this carry us too far. By treading the 
broad road in daylight, Mr. Housman exposes his wares 
to exact observation. While it is courageous of him 
to give us such opportunity, we cannot, unhappily, ex- 
claim that his courage has its reward. For this Or- 
pheus of his is a poor watery god. Mr. Housman 
puts a strange gloss upon the old and moving tale of 
song and love at war with death. He converts Orpheus 
into a defender of water against the encroachments of 
lacchus—the new god of wine. But love and song 
have little use for water; either it drips, or it dilutes. 
Just when the wings are spread for flight, the rain 
comes tumbling down and a drenched singer is, if not 
ridiculous, at least in danger of cold. 

And, alas! that it must be said, ‘ The Death of Or- 
pheus ’ has not escaped the danger. From first to last 
there is no heat in the play. Considerable events are 
treated—the contest of the old religion and the new, 
water against wine. Eurydice is wooed and won by 
the lute and is slain by Bacchanals in frenzy before her 
lover’s eye. To Hades Orpheus descends singing for 
her love, and returning—unaccompanied—is torn by 
frenzied women. Here are scenes to fire, even to alarm, 
the blood. Mr. Housman, however, deals neither in 
fire, nor alarm. He chooses the Hellenic model, hides 
passion with the old mask, and makes it go stiffly on 
the high buskin. Are we then to complain of the 
original? The answer must be that Sophocles, for ex- 
ample, was cool, because he had strained off the scum 
of passion and kept only behind the untroubled essence. 
He justified this coolness with beauty and grave per- 
fection, or so at least those who can read the Greek 
tongue assure us. But Mr. Housman’s figures are not 
beyond passion: they have not reached it. Nor does 
the beauty of the verse excuse this want. Never once 
does Orpheus with his lute make us bow ourselves when 
he does sing. Indeed, all the time one is obsessed 
with the feeling that this is an exercise in the Greek 
manner, if not an actual translation. But if, in our 
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view, Mr. Housman has not achieved either a great 
poem or a great play, that is not to say that his work 
wants either music, skill, or effect. His choruses 
move on sustained rhythms, the dialogue has strength 
and simplicity, and the play, as a whole, possesses a 
steady dramatic movement. Perhaps Mr. Housman 
fails because these ‘‘ old, unhappy, far off things ”’ are 
too old to be renewed, too unhappy to be endured to- 
day, or too far off to be understood. But his failure 
at least has dignity and makes no pretence of suc- 
ceeding by a trick. 

Mr. Drinkwater’s play is in prose, which was no 
doubt prudent in the dramatist, but weak in the poet. 
Mary, Queen of Scots, has become a figure almost as 
mythical as, Eurydice. When Mary is in question, 
all men are (or should be) impatient of history. She is 
not Queen of Scotland, Daughter of France, but Queen 
of Olympus, and Daughter of the Foam. 

‘** More bright than stars in morns that vary, 
Sun kindling heaven and hell, 
Here, after all these years, Queen Mary, 
Farewell.” 
This is her own royal language; it is her meed. . 

Mr. Drinkwater shrinks from the legendary Queen, 
and gives us instead a woman in prose. But in his 
own despite, Mary shines through—the star of romance. 
At the chief moments of the play you can hear through 
the prose the beating of the wings of poetry. 

Mr. Drinkwater has a prelude to his play. A young 
man in Edinburgh is complaining to his old friend of his 
wife’s infidelity. His old friend preaches him a strange 
doctrine that his wife’s love is too great for any one 
man. ‘‘ Boy,’’ cries he, ‘‘ Will you not share the sun 
of heaven, the beauty of the world? What arrogance 
is this? ’’ And to the boy protesting the old man tells 
the tale of Mary, and presently Mary herself slips from 
the picture on the wall saying, 

** Boy, I can tell you everything.’’ 
But she does not do quite that. She enacts only the 
pitiful scene of Riccio’s murder at the hands of Darnley 
and his accomplices, teaching him that a great lover 
needs more than ‘‘ a scented pimp, a callow fool and a 
bully.”’ 
‘** Not Riccio nor Darnley knew, 
Nor Bothwell, how to find 
This Mary’s best magnificence 
Of the great lover’s mind.”’ 

There are two ways of treating Mary—one is the way 
of John Knox, the other that of Swinburne. Mr. Drink- 
water falls between the two, and finds the truth of 
neither. Darnley calls her in this play a harlot, a name 
that Knox would have accepted. Mr. Drinkwater 
makes Mary cry in answer: 

‘* All should be resolved and clear in me, with a king 
to match my kingdom. My love is crazed, a turbul- 
ence, without direction. I who should be love, may 
but burn and burn with the love that I am not.”’ 

That is a defence, but it is not sufficient. More is 
needed to convince us of that Queen’s wonder who fell 
from one lover to another—and always lower. There 
is, as we said, the hint of poetry struggling up, but it 
has not room for wings. And a doubt remains in the 
mind whether after all Darnley may not be right. For 
within a moment of her quarrel with Darnley and her 
dismissal of Riccio, she is in Bothwell’s arms only to 
tear herself free, saying, ‘‘ It is magnificent. But I 
told you. I am wiser than my blood.’’ This is in the 
climate of poetry. Here we have a queen of romance 
finding her words. But it is only a flash. For a second 
Swinburne’s Mary is with us, but in a moment the 
other Mary is crying, 

‘* He took me in his arms—a moment’s fury—fire 
to slake fire and that is all.’’ 

What manner of a queen is she, who is so much 
wiser than her blood, that she can analyze her passion 
with her lover’s footsteps hardly silent on the stair? 
Is she the woman of John Knox? Hardly, for she has 
a stir of wings. Of Swinburne? No, for the wings 
are all bedraggled. Perhaps a third then and truer 
than either? No, in our view, neither a queen, nor a 
woman, but half a wanton, and half an excuse. 
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THE AEROPLANE. 


A History of Aeronautics. By E. C. Vivian and Lieut. 
Col. W. Lockwood Marsh. Collins. jos. net. 


T is a strange and terrifying thing to look back down 

the decades and see the amazing progress of science. 
We observe in a period of time so short as to be all 
within living memory, hundreds of things come true that 
to our grandfathers were not considered reasonable 
subjects for their most ambitious dreams. Coal to a 
certain extent, and oil, and, most of all, electricity, have 
wrought a new world in the foundries, a world wherein 
continents are no longer wide apart, but linked by the 
devices of man, which make it possible for deep to 
call to deep and get an answer without putting down 
the receiver. It is fit matter for an epic. The whole 
vast subject at once inspires and appals. Dream follows 
dream into the realm of actual achievement until man 
at last competes successfully with the fowls of the air 
and the fishes under the sea, and there seem no new 
worlds left to conquer. But these dreams that have 
become realities are not all beautiful. Some of them 
are nightmares. We watch the hand of man perfect- 
ing weapons for his own destruction; we witness his 
best brains calculating further and nicer refinements of 
torture for his fellow-creatures, until we pause in horror 
at the perversity of civilisation. What must be the 
end of it all? To what cataclysm of destruction are we 
being rushed by this frantic conquest of nature ? 

No item of invention has been at once so startling 
in its development and so romantic in its associations 
as that of the flying machine. What really decided its 
practicability was the discovery and perfection of the 
petrol engine; but long before that was evolved, at- 
tempts had been made, all with the same disastrous 
end, to imitate the action of the birds. LEarlier still, 
back among the first records of human activity, we 
come upon numerous legends of flight. Mr. Vivian, 
who is responsible for the first half of this ‘ History of 
Aeronautics,’ has written an attractive first chapter 
dealing with the period of legend, in which he points 
out that the only two civilisations which did not lay 
claims to aerial achievement were the Chinese and the 
Aztec. Mr. Vivian—easy-going fellow—assumes that 
these claims are entirely unfounded; but in these days 
when we are told it is no mere fable that the Chinese 
used trinitrotoluene and the Egyptians employed 
electric cranes to erect their pyramids—not to mention 
the fact, soon no doubt to be asserted, that the ancient 
Esquimaux invented the submarine as a weapon for 
whale-strafing—we feel we ought to believe that 
Krishna and his merry men were in truth overwhelmed 
by the sudden arrival of a twin-engined Indian Devil, 
which rained down prehistoric bombs upon them. 

When it is considered that the whole development 
of the science of aviation has occupied little more than 
a quarter of a century, some idea of its amazing growth 
is obtained. But this impression of rapidity, enhanced 
by the still speedier progress occasioned by the 
demands of war, too often blinds us to the fact that 
flying is, for all its strides, still only in its infancy. It 
is the internal combustion engine that has been deve- 
loped, not the aeroplane itself, and it is natural that 
with the improvement of motive power record should 
follow record. The authors of ‘ A History of Aero- 
nautics ’ trace the work of the pioneers with com- 
petence, but the book is attractive rather than 
academic, and will never attain the position of 4 
standard authority. Indeed, it is rather haphazard: 
there are too many repetitions and inaccuracies, which 
give an impression of lack of thoroughness in revision. 
On p. 241 we are told that at the outbreak of war the 
French military aeroplane service was the best in the 
world, yet on page 246 it is asserted that Germany was 
aerially the best prepared of the combatants. We are 
informed that in 1912 the British Royal Aircraft Fac- 
tory brought out the ‘‘ F.E.’’ type of biplane: if that 
be so, the War Office was surely grossly culpable for 
not equipping the Flying Corps with this machine until 
the war had been in progress eighteen months! The 
fact is that the ‘‘ F.E.’’ was evolved to counter the 
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German Fokker in 1916, and the authors are again at 
fault in attributing the conquest of the Fokker to the 
British ‘‘ B.E. 2 C.’’ type. They would never have 
made this error, if they had enjoyed the pleasure of 
fighting a Fokker in a ‘‘ B.E. 2C.”” On pages 232 
and 233 appear sentences almost identically worded 
and further proof of inadequate revision is given by 
the triple repetition of the story of C. S. Rolls’s death, 

The illustrations are equally erroneous. The 
machines described in the photograph facing page 310 
as ‘‘ Bristol Fighters’’ are in reality some kind of 
single-seater scout, and we should have thought that 
even an unpractised eye could have detected the differ. 
ence in design between these machines and the one on 
P- 295, also characterised by the authors as a “‘Bristol 
Fighter.”’ ‘‘Tilt’’ is hardly a scientific term to apply to 
the ‘‘bank’’ of the machine seen on p. 208, and it is in- 
accurate to describe the view of the crashed Tarrant 
machine on p. 274 as “‘ front ’’; it is rather a rear view, 
taken when the machine had turned upside down, the 
landing wheels being the most conspicuous feature of 
the picture. Facing p. 302 appears a photograph of a 
*“R.A.F. Aeroplane.’’ What is that? We suspect 
that by these initials the authors (this joint authorship 
is very convenient for them when they err!) intend to 
indicate Royal Aircraft Factory, but they should re- 
member, first, that to most people R.A.F. means only 
Royal Air Force, and second, that it is slovenly to call 
a machine just R.A.F. when that much-abused but 
well-intentioned factory produced fully a dozen different 
types. Exactitude is essential when one is writing of 
a science. 

An amusing side of aeronautics is its nomenclature. 
The war produced strange names, and none stranger 
than those applied to aeroplanes. Who would think 
that ‘‘ Pup,’’ ‘‘ Camel,’’ ‘‘ Wasp,’’ ‘‘ Dolphin,’’ were 
official titles of aeroplanes, not to mention the unoffi- 
cial ones of ‘‘ Jumbo,’’ ‘‘ Tinside’’ and ‘“‘ Flying 
Ford ’’? Perhaps the palm for whimsicality should be 
awarded to a pre-war creation, ‘‘The Infuriated Grass- 
hopper,’’ a photograph of which diminutive machine is 
included. A close second was the ‘‘ Felixstowe Fury,” 
a name bestowed upon a truly portentous leviathan 
which carried out its trials on the East Coast. 


MOHAMMEDAN MYSTICISM. 


Studies in Islamic Mysticism. By R. A. Nicholson, 
Litt.D., LL.D. Cambridge University Press. 
24s. net. 

OHAMMEDAN mystical literature is mainly of 

three sorts: meditations, for which the authors 
are apt to claim personal inspiration; odes, not easily 
distinguished from love-songs and wine-lays; and bio- 
graphies of saints, which show that the Greek bio- 
graphers are not, as they are sometimes called, menda- 
cissimum genus hominum. In his new volume of 
studies Dr. Nicholson, who by a long series of editions, 
translations and essays has acquired a European repu- 
tation as a master of this subject, gives examples of all 
three styles. They are almost all taken from works 
which are accessible in printed editions, two of them 
being the famous diwan of Ibn al-Farid, and the famous 

(or notorious) ‘ Fusus al-Hikam ’ of Iban Arabi, while 

two others are less celebrated. ; 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Nicholson did not give 

a complete translation of the second of these works, 

which he appears to have at one time prepared; for 4 

work of the year 1230 A.D. which formulates the prin- 

ciple that mercy to the creature takes precedence of 
piety to the Creator is clearly in advance of its time. 

His notes will, however, be of use to students of the 

‘ Fusus,’ which in its numerous editions in the Islamic 

languages is overladen and mixed up with commentaries 

not always in harmony with the author’s mind. Owing 
to the astounding nature of its contents, possession of 

a copy was at times sufficient to convict a Moslem of 

heresy; on the other hand, owing to its being ostensibly 

a collection of comments on Koranic texts, it was 

equally heretical to propose that it should be burned. 

The Sufic treatise which the author has excerpted at 
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greater length is one called ‘ The Perfect Man,’ by an 
author who wrote about 1400 A.D. Many a reader 
would dismiss it as the ravings of delirium, whence Dr. 
Nicholson deserves credit for having perused it, 
analysed it, and illustrated its theories from other 
monuments of mysticism. Whether he is quite felicit- 
ous in his rendering of the philosophical terms may 
perhaps be doubted; khayal seems inadequately repre- 
sented by ‘‘thought’’; ‘“‘phantasy’’ or ‘‘ fancy ’’ seems 
more accurate. ‘‘A fancy within a fancy within a fancy,”’ 
which, the author says, existence is, is somewhat 
more intelligible than ‘‘ a thought within a thought,’ 
etc. Whatever may be the value of his speculations, 
his work certainly contains some startling matter. The 
‘ Perfect Man,’ of whom others are more or less blurred 
copies, turns out to be the Prophet Mahommed, whom 
the writer once met in the form of his own instructor. 
This theory is evidently connected with the Platonic 
Idea; and it is satisfactory to learn that he also-on one 
occasion had an interview with Plato, who had attained 
in the Unseen World to rank such as few of the Saints 
possess. Of this the philosopher made no conceal- 
ment; asked by the writer who he was, he replied, ‘‘The 
pole of the time and the unique figure of the age.”’ 
This story is followed by a curious passage on the de- 
lights of Hell, some of whose denizens are superior to 
those of heaven. 

The biography excerpted is that of one Abu Sa’id Ibn 
Abi’l-Khair, 967-1049 A.D., published in Persian by a 
Russian scholar in 1899. Whether any of the narra- 
tives which it contains are to be believed or not, Dr. 
Nicholson is right in holding that it gives a vivid pre- 
sentation of the career which a Persian mystic might be 
expected to follow, and which after a preparatory period 
of discipline is far removed from asceticism. The 
efficacy of the saint’s homiletic and other powers is 
largely displayed in procuring vast sums of money, 
wherewith he can maintain himself and his disciples in 
luxury. The gift which he most frequently utilizes is 
firasah, rendered by Dr. Nicholson “ clairvoyance ’’; 
probably this rendering is right, but the more usual 
sense ‘‘ thought-reading ”’ is applicable in some cases, 


and it is unlikely that the saint’s powers went beyond 


this. He appears to have been the first to draw up'a 
table of rules of conduct for dervishes, though the 
foundation of Orders belongs to a later period. 

Of the Odes of Ibn al-Farid the author gives some 
tasteful renderings in verse, and a prose version of the 
lengthy ode known as the Ta’iyyah, which is a sum- 
mary of Sufi doctrine. It is surprising that no one 
has attempted this latter task in English before, as the 
verses are’some of the most celebrated in the Arabic 
language, and the difficulties are not very consider- 
able. The amount translated is about three-quarters 
of the whole. It is to be feared that even the keenest 
European student of these works finds them tedious. 

Dr. Nicholson’s work leaves nothing to be desired 
from the point of view of either learning or taste, and 
though chiefly interesting to specialists in Islamic 
matters, should sérve to enlighten a far wider public 
on what William James called ‘‘ the varieties of reli- 
gious experience.”’ 


SCOTLAND SINCE THE UNION. 
The Social and Industrial History of Scotland from 


the Union to the Present Time. By James Mac- 


kinnon. Longmans. 16s. net. 


‘A MONG contemporary authorities on Scottish his- 

tory, Professor Mackinnon has gained a secure 
place. The volume before us is the supplement to his 
earlier book dealing with the same branch of history 
“ from the earliest times to the Union.’’ There can be 
no quarrel with this line of division, inasmuch as Scot- 
land before and Scotland after the Legislative Union 
have been in many salient features contrasted coun- 
tries. Except among the Jacobites, there was little 
teal hostility to the Union in the eighteenth century. 
Burns was merely expressing one of his transient moods 
when he sang his ‘ Farewell to a’ our Scottish fame! * 
and pictured the Union as a case of Scotland ‘‘ bought 
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and sold for English gold.’’ So conspicuous now are 
the cumulative advantages of the Union to the Scots 
that it is natural to speculate on the gains to British 
civilization which might have resulted from annexation 
of Scotland by Edward I. Hero-worship could ill have 
afforded the loss of Bruce of Bannockburn, but the 
people abiding on those barren moors and by those 
rock-bound coasts might have been assisted by mutual 
commerce with England to the enjoyment of wealth 
widely diffused, and comfort superseding penury, sev- 
eral centuries before the publication of ‘ Waverley,’ and 
the arrival of Victoria the Good at Balmoral. Harsh 
and grating was the music of the ‘‘ auld song ”’ of the 
Scottish Parliament, the end of which moved to poet- 
ical regret and murmuring the soft heart of Fletcher 
of Saltoun. It was a Parliament of landed gentry and 
lawyers, making for succession to estates, who, in the 
name of liberty, kept the people in a contented, but 
despondent, serfdom, solaced by Covenanting dreams 
and hopes. The latest evidence furnished by commerce 
of the far-flung wisdom behind the policy of the Union 
as carried through by Stair and his Whig colleagues, is 
the agitation among railway stockholders North of the 
Tweed to have their insular lines linked in the scheme 
of grouping upon the stronger English companies, and 
nowise isolated between the geographical outposts of 
Wick and Berwick. The Union of 1707, indeed, was 
in its true inwardness the political sanction of a natural 
and inevitable drawing together of two peoples speak- 
ing different dialects of the same language, mutually 
attracted by the magnetism of a common interest, 
dwelling in the same island, and related inextricably in 
agriculture, commerce, education, religion, literature, 
and art. The Union was an instance of mutual aid on 
an international scale; and many Englishmen now find 
the high road to Scotland not less alluring to them 
than the high road to England was to the Scots of Dr. 
Johnson’s gibe. 

The success of the Union occasions a certain difficulty 
to the historian who, like Professor Mackinnon, under- 
takes to make specifically Scottish history out of the 
two centuries after it. In some political aspects pro- 
gress in Scotland has made the pace for England. The 
Temperance Act of 1912, now in force, and the matur- 
ing Union of the Established Church and Presbyterian 
Dissent may be cited as examples in point. But, upon 
the whole, the history of Scotland since the Union has 
been an inseparable chapter of the general history of 
Britain. Industrial changes have been much the same 
in both countries. The coal stoppage extended from 
Fifeshire and the Lothians to Yorkshire, Kent, and 
South Wales. Experiments in small-holdings have 
been hardly less unpromising across the Border than 
in the south. Few joint-stock companies in mining 
and engineering, in shipping and shipbuilding, in the 
manufacture of iron wares or textiles, of Scottish 
origin and nativity, are now without establishments in 
London also, including the distillers. 


Professor Mackinnon pays a compliment to ‘‘ litera- 
ture and the Press ’’’ as having ‘‘ played ir the nine- 
teenth century their distinctive part in moulding that 
large domain of the spirit—the culture of the people."’ 
But here again the difficulty arises of claiming exclu- 
sively for Scotland since the Union names that, although 
of Scottish nationality, belong to English literature. 
From Adam Smith forward, the literature of the Scots 
has been gradually ceasing to be insular, and becoming 
increasingly identified with England, even as in print- 
ing and publishing Edinburgh has lost its earlier 
separate identity in the larger literary life of London. 
The author correctly claims Scott, after Burns, as the 
most distinctively insular of modern Scottish geniuses. 
He devotes much space to such cosmopolitans as Car- 
lyle and Stevenson, but fails to note the provocative in- 
fluence upon both men, and upon Sir James Barrie as 
well, of the embargo laid upon their thinking in youth 
by the Westminster Confession of Faith. What those 
humorists, whose genius no insular limitations could 
contain, achieved away from home, enables our ob- 
servant Professor now to tell his readers that ‘‘ heresy- 
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hunting, long an almost regularly recurring feature of — 


Scottish ecclesiastical life, seems to be becoming a 
relic of the past.’’ Art also is no longer insular, and 
Sir John Lavery and Mr. George Henry, ‘‘ pioneers 
of the Glasgow School,’’ are to-day Academicians in an 
imposing and united succession from Orchardson 
to Peter Graham. For since the Union, the Scots and 
the English have merged in history as one people. 


A CHRISTIAN INDIAN MYSTIC. 


The Sadhu. By B. H. Streeter and A. J. Appassamy. 

Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 

HIS book gives some account of the life and prin- 

ciples of Sundar Singh, an Indian mystic who 
seems to be becoming widely known not in India only, 
but also in England and America as ‘‘ The Sadhu.’’ As 
yet not thirty-two, he is an eminent preacher and 
speaker, and apparently he is also a person of saintly 
life. Oxford, Canterbury, and the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle have all done him reverence, and the pre- 
sent writer has been told that a half-crown book on him 
and his precepts is at present much in evidence in 
suburban book-shops. There is nothing new in his 
teaching, and the finest saying in the volume under 
notice was not spoken by the Sadhu at all but by an 
English lady, Evelyn Underhill, at last year’s Church 
Congress: ‘‘ Without being philosophers or theolo- 
gians, we can enter into Heaven, if we start in the right 
direction, for Heaven is a Temper, most simply under- 
stood as awareness of the indwelling Christ.’’ At 
present, The Sadhu (whose portrait shows an indubit- 
ably attractive Oriental face) is working for the 
Christianization of his own country, where he hopes to 
establish a mighty Church of India, which shall not be 
Anglican, or Roman Catholic, or anything but Christian 
and Indian. How big it may become, and whether 
such a Church will be able to hold together without the 
discipline and organizing power of a central authority, 
are questions which remain to be proved. 


SUBSTANCE AND SHADOW. 


A Green Grass-Widow and other Stories. By Jane H. 
Findlater. Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 


Pagan Fire. By Norval Richardson. Nash. 8s. 6d. net. 


M ISS JANE and Miss Mary Findlater belong to the 
small circle of novelists whose work is always 
good to read because it offers more than clever super- 
ficiality or introspection. It is such stuff as life is 
nade of, and its authors have that ‘‘ strong Scotch 
accent of the mind ”’ which is as refreshing as the scent 
of bog-myrtle. Minds with such an accent are sure 
to give us speech worth hearing. They do not mistake 
jokes for humour, or habit for thought. Both humour 
and thought are elements of their native air. Their 
roots are in the earth, but their eyes aré lifted to the 
hills. That life has a spirit as well as a body, and that 
the one cannot be divorced from the other, is part of 
their instinctive knowledge. They have the gift of en- 
riching what they touch, because they have depths of 
human experience on which to draw. 

This last characteristic specially marks the stories 
of Miss Jane Findlater in ‘ A Green Grass-Widow.’ 
They describe for the most part the effect of the war 
on odds and ends of Scots humanity; an Edinburgh rag- 
and-bone woman; the family of a drunken farm-labourer, 
the wandering gypsy tribes—peculiar to Scotland—of 
the tinkers. With all these people Miss Findlater is 
convincingly and familiarly at home. She knows them, 
and she loves them and puts them on her canvas with 
an unerring touch. Yet these tales, filled as they are 
with good things, do not, we think, quite reach the 
level of her other work. Most of them—certainly the 
first two—do not altogether succeed artistically. They 
lack concentration and form. We feel that they are 
rough notes from life rather than finished literature. 
The ‘ Green Grass Widow ’ is full of charm and pene- 
tration, but it is too rambling a chronicle. ‘ The Hand 
That Rocked the Cradle,’ admirable in every other way, 
is marred by the over-obvious ending. Yet when we 
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have said this, we have said little. For it is the things 
by the way that count in these stories—the touches of 
tenderness, of keen insight, of wise humour, which 
make them delightful not only to read, but to remember. 

To turn from them to Miss Norval Richardson’s 
novel ‘ Pagan Fire,’ is like coming from the open air 
into an over-heated room. The scene is laid partly in 
the political world in Washington, partly in the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Rome. In the magic atmosphere of 
Italy, Anne Rennell, the charming wife of a rising 
American politician, discovers that instead of bei 
a child of the new world, she belongs heart and soul to 
the old. The illusion is intensified by her friendship 
with the Italian nobleman touched with the glamour of 
the past. 

With such a setting and with the cast strengthened 
by Margaret Neilson, a high-souled American girl in 
love with Anne’s husband, what may not be expected? 
And it all happens—even to the rescue from the noble- 
man’s castle of the unwilling Anne by the heroic Mar- 
garet. But the book is not wholly as bad as it sounds. 

Miss Richardson knows Washington and knows 
Italy. A cultivated mind and a love of Rome and the 
Campagna save her story from melodrama. She 
marshals her characters well and writes with certainty. 
But the diplomatic worlds of lesser fiction are apt to be 
unreal, and somehow we cannot get ourselves to be- 
lieve in this one. 


AN AMERICAN IN LOVE. 


Mr. Dimock. By Mrs. Denis O’Sullivan. John Lane. 
8s. 6d. net. 


OBODY, we hope, will think us ungrateful for 

whatever services the United States have rendered 
humanity or literature, if we confess we are growing 
weary of the modern American in fiction. The aver- 
age man is too offensively assertive or arrogantly 
heroic; the average woman too ostentatiously clever or 
stupidly sentimental; and both are apt to talk in a 
language which, while it may sometimes be rather more 
than American, is certainly less than English. Mrs. 
O’Sullivan has written an agreeable story which has 
done something to diminish this sense of weariness. 
Her sharply-drawn characters have, for the most part, 
the supreme quality of life, and her dialogue has wit 
and ease. Mr. Dimock, who comes to England to save 
an attractive ward from getting to a nunnery, is a 
man of feeling as well as a man of business, whose 
persistent search for feminine perfection, though it im- 
parts an unpleasant appearance of instability to his 
character, is agreeably and skilfully drawn. A sprightly 
woman of the world, in whom sentiment has not been 
wholly destroyed by cynicism, is a vivid piece of 
portraiture, and so is the vivacious girl who abandons 
her contemplated withdrawal from the earthly things 
she is so well qualified to enjoy. The latter part of the 
book is dull compared with the earlier. Once again 
the war—which is becoming even more wearisome in 
fiction than the conventional Yankee—is put to arti- 
ficial use, and the introduction of some Serbs, though 
one of them is certainly not wanting in attractiveness, 
adds nothing of real interest to the story. 


AMERICAN HUMOUR. 


The Old Home House. By Joseph C. Lincoln. 
Appleton. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE publisher informs us that every one of the 

eleven stories in this book ‘‘ is full up with Lincoln 
laughs.’’ That depends partly on understanding the 
language, which is not familiar to all English readers. 
How many people can see the point of ‘‘ a cow ina 
dory,’’ or know what a ‘‘ dory”’ is? Mr. Lincoln 
appears to have made a name for stories of Cape 
Cod, the sandy windswept spit of land which stretches 
out on the Massachusetts coast like a human hand. 
Here he places two old sea-dogs who run a summer 
hotel, the ‘‘ Old Home House.’’ It is guaranteed to 
produce all the simplicities and discomforts which the 
tired exponents of luxury desire. 


Its motto is, . 
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‘* There’s a new victim born every minute, and there’s 
twenty-four hours in a day.’’ The victims and the 
clever ones supply between them some amusing farce, 
and some amazing language. A ‘‘ count ’’ turns up, 
and his get-up is thus described: ‘‘ His clothes was 
new, and about a week ahead of up-to-date, his shoes 
shined till they lit up the lower half of his legs, and 
his pants was creased so’s you could mow with them.’’ 
This kind of exaggerated language is one of the main 
attractions of the book, and is better done, we think, 
in the stories of Ma Pettingill, We daresay that Mr. 
Lincoln, like one of his characters, ‘‘ could talk a 
Hyannis fisherman into a missionary,’’ but we lack a 
dictionary to understand all his effects. At any rate, 
they seem typically American, as revealing a good 
store both of cuteness and sentimentality. 


THE CRUEL TOUCH IN HENRY JAMES. 


Washington Square. By Henry James. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. net. 

N ‘ Washington Square’ Henry James is at his 

best. The drama is what is called a triangular duel 
between the superficially agreeable Morris Townsend 
(who is aspiring to the hand of the wealthy young Miss 
Catherine Sloper), Dr. Sloper, her father, who means 
to save her from the clutches of an adventurer, and the 
young lady herself, who, torn between love and duty, 
is from beginning to end, a figure of deep charm and 
of still deeper pathos. Many readers of ‘ Washington 
Square ’ will perceive the streak of cruelty which is an 
inevitable part of the temperamental equipment of a 
great writer. It is not only poor Catherine who 
winces under some of the thrusts and taunts’ of her 
highly-polished parent. Indeed, we can easily imagine 
a sentimental reader casting the book aside, just as we 
once knew a man who refused to have ‘ The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel’ in his house—it was ‘“‘ so cruel.’’ 
Dr. Sloper is a consistent figure throughout. As he 
begins, so he continues and ends, for he too is a man 
of genius, and the cruel touch in him is part of it. 
Henry James lavishes his wit on this brilliantly ‘‘done’’ 
figure, just as on that of the daughter he lavishes his 
tenderness and insight. In all her physical plainness 
and moral beauty, her lack of every sort of sparkle and 
richness in every kind of loyalty and faith, she becomes 
one of the most haunting figures in what Stevenson 
described as his friend’s gallery of ‘‘ immaculate 
women.”’ 


A COMEDY OF MANNERS. 


The Circle. By W. S. Maugham. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Heinemann. 


HE comedy here offered in book form was well 

worth printing, if only as a monument of some of 
the taste of its time. A group of supposedly well-bred 
people in which a young and ardent lover warns his 
inamorata (who is the wife of a young Member of 
Parliament), that if ever she should give him cause for 
jealousy, he will black both her pretty blue eyes, and 
who is thereupon smilingly informed by that lady in re- 
ply that he is ‘‘a damned brute,’’ obviously belongs to 
the present year of grace. Later in the same scene, the 
young gentleman jocosely expresses his regret at his 
inability to carry her all the way to London, she being 
“so damned plump,’’ and her radiant answer to that 
is a playful, ‘‘ You dirty dog!’’ It is a pity that the 
book does not also contain extracts from some of the 
enthusiastic articles in which this scene was lauded 
in the London press as a profound and beautiful piece 
of writing. Mr. Maugham has, of course, long been 
known as a dramatist of parts. The indefinable thing 
called charm, however, has never been one of his more 
conspicuous qualities. In ‘ The Circle ’ we find all his 
good qualities—his smartness of dialogue, sense of a 
situation, and skill at indicating character. But as we 
have suggested, it also contains that touch of the crude 
and the common which is nothing less than the germ 
of corruption and death in any work of art. The date 
““ 1921 ’’ on the cover is of exceptional importance. 
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MUSIC NOTES 


‘LE SACRE DU PRINTEMPS’ AND ‘ CHOUT.’—When 
‘ Le Sacre du Printemps ’ was performed at Drury Lane during 
Sir Joseph Beecham’s first season in 1913, only a few advanced 
futurists professed their ability to understand Stravinsky’s music ; 
still fewer really liked it. The audience, as a whole, were con- 
tent to ignore it and enjoy the ballet. Since then we have gone 
ahead. e know a good deal more about Stravinsky and his 
methods, as well as about up-to-date Russian music generally. 
Growing familiarity with the new idiom enables us to listen with 
a more definite comprehension of what the composer means. 
Whether we actually like it more for being able to understand it 
better is another question. The familiarity may not precisely be 
of the kind that breeds contempt, but certainly it does not make 
us want to hear works like ‘ Le Sacre du Printemps ’ performed 
in the concert-room in the belief that they are as much sym- 
phonies as ballets. They are, of course, nothing of the sort, and 
the fact must have been obvious to all but the most prejudiced 
partisan who listened to the music of ‘ Le Sacre du Printemps ’ 
under Mr. Eugene Goossens’s direction at Queen’s Hall last week. 
Heard in the theatre in conjunction with the ballet, it fulfils 
an illustrative purpose that may possibly justify the titanic blows, 
the reiterated strokes of its deafening chords. But to talk of 
this as “ absolute ”’ or “‘ abstract music,” or to argue that it 
belongs to the concert-room as much as to the theatre is, in our 
estimation, absurd. The programme the other night interested 
us exceedingly, but, on the whole, we preferred listening to the 
‘Spanish Fantasy ’ of Lord Berners (which sounded remarkably 
sane by comparison) and Mr. John Ireland’s ‘ Forgotten Rite.’ 
Plainly, Mr. Gossens is a conductor henceforth to be reckoned 
with 


The lively representation of M. Serge Prokovieff’s ‘ Chout ’ at 
the Princes Theatre was at least amusing as a picture, no matter 
what it may have been musically. Hence the advantage of hav- 
ing it presented amid the surroundings that saw its birth; one 
was not comipelled to concentrate exclusively upon the orgy of 
dissonances that accompanied it in the orchestra. This clever 
composer is still under thirty, so he has time to live and learn ; 
but, like some of our own musical young men, he is at present 
immature. His lucubrations are assuredly not unsuited to the 
wildly grotesque incidents enacted by the Russian dancers in 
course of the nightmare described as ‘ Chout.’ Thus the ridicu- 
lous entry and exit of buffoons masquerading as murderers, the 
mechanical precision of the pantomime that depicts this infantile 
Eastern farce, the ceaseless activity of the whole combination, 
serve to divert the eye and reconcile it to sounds that the sensitive 
ear abhors. In the same way the stage revival of ‘ Le Sacre du 
Printemps,’ promised later in the month, may reconcile us to cer- 
tain features of Stravinsky’s music which at Queen’s Hall seemed 
to be merely so many experiments in dynamic energy. 

The Russians have been adding unusual life to the fast-waning 
season, and a word must be said about M. Koussewitsky’s final 
concert. If M..Rachmaninoff could be induced to shorten his 
symphonic poem ‘ The Isle of the Dead’ by exactly one-half, it 
might be accepted as a worthy musical replica of Boecklin’s 
weirdly beautiful picture. On the other hand, the apparently 
innocent title, ‘ Symphony of Wind Instruments,’ afforded no clue 
to the unsuspected horrors of the latest Stravinsky caricature, 
and it grated so severely that, but for the presence of the com- 
poser, the jeers and hisses of the audience would probably have 
been strong enough to silence those who started with faint 
applause. As it was, the demonstration was significant. The 
performance of Scriabin’s ‘ Prometheus ’ was too detached, too 
fragmentary in conception and execution to be really great, al- 
though the climaxes were piled up with wonderful skill and force. 
As the man who first conducted it at Moscow in 1911, M. Kous- 
sewitsky could not do the work less than justice. 


SOME SINGERS AND PLAYERS.—Arart from the newly 
formed Guild, which is continuing to perform useful work every 
week at Steinway Hall, some notable artists have again 
added to the long train of recitalists. Welcome among them was 
Miss Marcia van Dresser, an American mezzo-soprano. She 
sings with equal purity of diction in French, Italian and German, 
while her reading of a song is ey sone and vocally finished. 
She was heard in pieces by Richard Strauss and Mr. John Car- 


IF YOU WERE ILL 
OR MET WITH A SERIOUS ACCIDENT. 


Everyone who studies bis own interest should send to-day for 
fall particulars of a series of attractive insurances issued by the 
** British Dominions" at moderate rates, providing for liberal 
benefits im the event of fatal or other accidents and most 
forms of serious disease and illness. Please ask for Accident, 
Sickness and Disease Insurance '' Prospectus. 


TISH DOMINI 
BRITISH. DOMINION 
British Dominion 
Head Office : 


Avenue, London, E. 
ASSETS EXGEED £&£19,000,000 
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penter of Chicago. Another Transatlantic visitor, Miss Susan 


Metcalfe-Casals, has not quite the voice of earlier days, but. 


her singing remains a pleasure to listen to. We wonder why 
Miss Winifred Barnes does not limit her efforts to musical 
comedy, where she is far more at home than on the concert plat- 
form. Her friends seems to be misleading her in the matter. 
We heard only a small part of Miss Dorothy Helmrich’s recital, 
but that was sufficient to confirm the opinion that she is a charm- 
ing singer of light songs. Her ennunciation, however, still needs 
improvement. At his second recital on Monday Mr. Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch included in his programme Mendelssohn’s ‘ Varia- 
tions Sérieuses’ (which he always plays magnificently), and 
sonatas by Beethoven and Schumann. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


Perhaps the most important sale of this month at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s is that on June 22, when sixteen illuminated manu- 
scripts and fifteen early printed books from Mr. Yates Thomp- 
son’s famous collection are to be sold. The first three MSS. are 
fine examples of thirteenth-century work in its various styles, 
the second of them being one volume of a French Bible, of which 
the other part is in the Harleian collection at the British Museum. 
The next three are of the fourteenth century, and include a mag- 
nificent French Apocalypse, the finest copy of the romance of 
Lancelot known, and an Epistolar from the Sainte Chapelle of 
Paris and the workshop of Jean Pucelle. The fifteenth-century 
MSS. contain the Armagnac Breviary in two volumes, reunited 
after centuries of separation by Mr. Thompson’s good fortune, 
and a Boccaccio in French from a Burgundian family. The 
printed books consist of nine magnificent incunabula from 1461 
to 1500, one of them a very fine example of a chained book in 
its original binding, a beautiful brown morocco Nicholas Eve, 
and five Pigouchet Horae. The sale concludes with a fine early 
German MS. of the twelfth century, the Ottenbeuren Collec- 
tarius, remarkable for its use of silver in the ornament; an 
illuminated Gratian, probably French work ; a Dutch Horae with 
very fine monochrome drawings, three other exquisitely finished 
Hours, and lastly, a large illumination, almost certainly the work 
of Jean Foucquet of Tours, a work of art of the first order. An 
illustrated catalogue, with 44 plates, may be obtained, price one 
guinea. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Essays AND BELLES-LETTRES. 
Happy Days and Other Essays. By Marcus Southwell Dimsdale. 
Cambridge, Heffer: 7s. 6d. net. 
Rupert Brooke and Skyros. By Stanley Casson. Elkin 
Matthews: 6s. net. 


History AND TRAVEL. 
Morocco That Was. By Walter B. Harris. Blackwood: 25s. 


net. 
The History of the Yorubas. By the Rev. S. Johnson. Rout- 
ledge: 21s. net. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENCE. 
Greek Medicine in Rome. By Sir Clifford Allbutt. Macmillan : 
net. 
Hyperacoustics. Div. III. Successive Tonality. By J. L. Dunk. 
Dent: 5s. net. 
Manual of Seismology, A. By Charles Davison. 
University Press: 21s. net. ; 
The Evolution of Mind. By Joseph McCabe. Watts: 10s. 6d. 
net. 
The Psychology of Industry. By James Drever. Methuen : 5s. 
net. 


Cambridge 


VERSE. 


In Arcady and Other Poems. By W. J. Cameron. Second Edi- 
tion. St. Catherine Press: 3s. 6d. net. 

Ireland Unfreed. By Sir William Watson. Lane: 3s. 6d. net. 

The Golden Book of Verse. Book I. Arranged by Frank Jones. 
Blackie : 2s, 3d. net. 

The Odes of Horace. Translated into English Verse. By John 
Finlayson. Routledge. 


DEATH DUTIES. 


Insure your life for the 
probable amount of 
your death duties and 
so leave your estate 
intact for your heirs. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1, 
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BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Way’s Memories 
of Whistler, 1910, 7s. 6d.; Burton’s illus. Arabian Nights, 17 
vols., unexpurgated, 430; Wells’ Outline of History, 2 vols. ‘ £2 
2s.; Women of All Nations, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Belloc’s Book of 
Bayeux Tapestry, 1913, 10s. 6d.; Dramatic Works of St. John 
Hankin with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s. ; Maupas- 
sant’s Select Works, 8 vols., £2 2s. Od. ; Debrett’s Peerage 1915 
as new, 32s., for 5s. 6d., post free ; Sir Walter Besant’s ‘London.’ 
10 vols., £12 12s. Od. ; Ruskin’s Works, Best Library Edition 
39 vols., £25. Building of Britain and the Empire (Traill’s 
Social England), profusely illus., 6 vols., handsome set, half 
morocco, £6 6s.; Barrie’s Quality Street, Edit. De Luxe, illus, 
by sy tag wp 30s. Carmen, illus. by René Bull, Edit. De 
Luxe, . Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. 
If you want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 
Send a list of books you will exchange for others. Booxs 
Wanted: Gorer & Blacker’s Chinese Porcelain, 2 vols., 1911; 
Morgan Catalogue of Chinese Porcelain, 1904; £15 each offered. 
Epwarp Baker’s Great Booksnop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 


MUSIC. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
MONDAY NEXT, at 8.30. 
ICTOR BUESST. 
SECOND PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
Chappell Piano. Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS & TILLET1, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


‘EOLIAN HALL. 
TUESDAY NEXT, at 3. 
ALENTINA CRESPI. 
VIOLIN RECITAL. 
At the Piano ,~ - - PERCY B. KAHN. 
Chappell Piano. Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


AEOLIAN HALL. 
' TUESDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
LLA CHILD 
PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
Chapjpell Piano. Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19; Hanover Square, W.1. 


fEOLIAN HALL. 


UCY PIERCE PIANOFORTE and 
and SONG RECITAL. 
HAMILTON HARRIS. 
At the Piano - - FREDK. B. KIDDLE. 


Steinway Piano. Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
Sole Lessees: Chappell & Co., Ltd. 
THURSDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
UGENE GOOSSENS. ORCHESTRAL CONCERT of 
E CONTEMPORARY MUSIC. 
Programme includes 
STRAVINSKY’S “‘ LE SACRE DU PRINTEMPS.” 
Second Concert Performance in England. 
Special ORCHESTRA of 105. 
Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s., 2s. 4d. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
TWO PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 

ALTER RUMMEL. FRIDAY NEXT, at 3. 
BACH and THE IMPRESSIONISTS. 

JUNE 30th, at 5.30. 

THE TRANSCENDENTALS. 
Pleyel Piano. Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
SATURDAY NEXT, June 25, at 3. 


AISY KENNEDY SONATA 
and BENNO RECITAL. 
MOISEIWITSCH. 


LAST APPEARANCE THIS SEASON. 
Chappell Piano. Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
Sole Lessees: Chappell & Co., Ltd. 
SECOND APPEARANCE OF THE GREAT RUSSIAN 
VIOLINIST. 
OSCHA SEIDEL. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 25, at 3. 
At the Piano . - PERCY B. KAHN. 
Chappell Piano. Tickets, 12s. 5s. 9d., 3s., 2s. 4d. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 
By arrangement with Wolfsohn Bureau, New York. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
Sole Lessees—Chappell & Co., Ltd. 
ONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


ENDOWMENT FUND CONCERT, MONDAY Next, at 8. 


ALBERT COATES. 


Conductor 


Overture, ‘‘Cockaigne,”’ Elgar ; Piano Concerto D minor, Mozart. 


MYRA HESS. 


Poem of Fire, Scriabin; Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Brahms. 
Tickets, 12s., 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s., 2s. 4d. 


Chappell Piano. 
L. G. SHARPE, 61, Regent Street, W. Gerrard 5564. 
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SPORT 


HE second Test Match was little better than the 
| first in its actual result, but it gave hope for some 
improvement next time. On Monday morning the 
English bowlers had the supremacy, just as on Satur- 
day afternoon Col. Douglas and Woolley had the 
measure of the Australian bowling. Dipper too—and 
Mr. Tennyson in his own way—did something to dispel 
the myth surrounding Messrs. Armstrong, Gregory 
and Macdonald. But until the English fielding has 
vastly improved, we shall remain severely handicapped. 
It was bad fielding that allowed Mr. Bardsley to make 
66 not out, and Mr. Gregory 52, and which made pos- 
sible a last wicket-stand of over fifty runs. It is said 
that the Australians watch a batsman’s play and make 
a chart of his strokes, so that they may place their field 
to advantage next time they play against him. That 
displays a thoroughness which, if true, accounts for a 
good deal. It is, perhaps, too much to expect of an 
English captain, but it is the way to win matches. 


We appreciate the work of Mr. Douglas as an all- 
rounder, sound with the bat and always a tryer with the 
ball. But we really must repeat our objections to him 
as a captain. He does not manage either other 
people’s bowling or his own properly; and, in particu- 
lar, he fails to give a trial for a few overs before lunch, 
or at the end of the day, to fresh bowlers who may dis- 
turb a batsman accustomed to the attack he has learnt 
to meet. Mr. Armstrong is a master in this way: we 
doubt if this country has his equal, but at least it can 
produce a more judicious head than that of Mr. 
Douglas. The nonsense about his objections to serve 
under anybody else as captain is only a specimen of 
sentimental press twaddle; if there was any truth in it, 
Mr. Douglas would not deserve the name of sports- 
man, and we feel sure that he does. 


The arrangements for entry to Lord’s on Saturday 
last were a perfect scandal. Members with tickets for 
their own ground were unable to get in; others with 
special tickets only got in by the exercise of unusual 
perseverance; and no one seemed to know which of the 
totally inadequate number of entrances he was entitled 
to get near, if not through. In fact, the proceedings 
outside were as futile as the English efforts on the 
ground. We are glad to notice that the arrangements 
at Leeds are to be very different. There will be 25 
entrances to the ground, 6 turnstiles to the enclosure, 
and, if necessary, another 7, which are used for foot- 
ball mobs. Some of the M.C.C. authorities should go 
tu Leeds and take a lesson. We hope also that English 
cricket may make a better show against the Kangaroo, 
even if he defies natural history by having no tail. We 
are convinced that the Australians are not so hopelessly 
superior as English nerves have made them hitherto. 


Middlesex are playing capital cricket and are at 
the head of the counties. They have free hitters and 
varied bowling. Hendren appears to be stale at the 
moment, but Durston has come on, and Mr. Haig is 
one of the most improved players of the day, an enter- 
prising bat and a bowler with more command of length 
than most we have seen to-day. Surrey will probably 
give Middlesex a stiff match later, when Hobbs re- 
turns. Ducat is the first to reach 1,000 runs this 
season. If he keeps up his wonderful recent form, he 
cannot be missed out of the next Test team. Hitherto 
he has struck us as sound rather than brilliant, but he 
ought to have no nerves, as he has a wide experience 
of representative football. 


While Australia was making short work of England 
at Lord’s, Abe Mitchell was overwhelming the Aus- 
tralian champion, J. H. Kirkwood, in the final of the 
golf tournament at Gleneagles. He was 4 up in the first 
round, and all the time Kirkwood was struggling to 
keep level against terrific driving—Mitchell is credited 
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with driving several times over 300 yards with a favour- 
ing wind—and safe putting. If he retains his best 
form, he should be equal to any of the foreign contin- 
gent in the open championship at St. Andrews. Dun- 
can, last year’s winner, does not seem likely at present 
to do his best. But golf is a curious game; one never 
knows who will win, though a 50 to 1 chance, as on the 
Turf, is not likely to come off. The competition is so 
severe that only the very best players get far through 
it. 


To-day the first of the Polo Test Matches is played 
at Hurlingham. The English team has greatly im- 
proved during the last fortnight or three weeks, and 
is now right on its form. The Americans, on the 
other hand, are said to be stale; but we place little 
reliance on the rumour, especially as they have given 
no support to it in their latest practice games. Indeed, 
their victory over Ranelagh on Wednesday—though 
the latter were anything but a strong team—was easy 
and conclusive. The pessimists, who are rampant 
nowadays, have little real cause for jubilation; for what- 
ever the result, there is little to choose between the two 
sides. They are, in fact, being gradually forced to con- 
fine their attention to cricket, though no doubt they 
will parade in force when the Wimbledon meeting 


begins. 


At Ascot the racing prophets have not come off 
well, perhaps because the hardness of the ground has 
spoilt some horses. Before the Hunt Cup Dugald 
Dalgetty was made favourite for the Chesham Stakes 
and failed utterly. In the Cup itself Glanmerin, second 
last year, was favourite, and, ridden by Donoghue, 
looked like winning this time, but was overhauled by 
Illuminator, a horse who was never seriously regarded, 
and stood at 50 to 1. In the Ascot Derby the King 
was supposed to have a good chance with Will Somers, 
which only scored a second, being successfully chal- 
lenged by Nippon. The Gold Cup on Thursday was re- 
garded as a very open event. People have apparently 
ceased to believe in the Derby Winner, Spion Kop. Good 
judges favoured the chances of Happy Man and 
Comrade; but the former could only reach second place, 
and the latter was nowhere. 


Miss Ryan seems likely to be the challenger of 
Mdlle. Lenglen at Wimbledon this year, for she is a 
forceful volleyer, and very effective with her chop 
stroke at present. The contest for the Men’s Singles 
should be particularly interesting. Mr. Tilden seems 
1ather a tired man, is out of practice from his sojourn 
in hospital, and has, besides, the handicap of all cham- 
pions, that of not playing through the tournament. 
Moreover, he has been beaten lately by M. Alonso, who 
in turn was defeated by Mr. Lycett. However, we 
expect to find Major Kingscote his challenger, but we 
have little doubt that America will retain the title. 
Major Kingscote is at the moment playing better than 
ever. Mr. Shimidzu, when he regains his form, is 
likely to prove his most serious rival. 


The Press is exhausting itself in conjectures as to 
the wonderful new ‘‘ wheezes’’ of Carpentier. No 
wall, we gather, is too high to keep out the sleuth- 
hounds in search of special information, and we should 
think that the consequent anxiety is endangering the 
health of Mr. Tex Richards. Dempsey got his eye cut 
open, but his stern and relentless trainers have allowed 
him to play chess—the gambit is not stated. By the 
law of New Jersey, the referee cannot award the victory 
to either side, unless there is a knock-out. We hope 
that after all there will be some boxing; but we cannot 
conceive what special, new, and unheard of expedient 
can be invented which will turn the fortune of the day 
to Carpentier’s side. The film rights are so lucrative 
nowadays, that we shall not, we presume, see a rapid 
collapse like that of the Terrible Turk at Olympia, or 
of the crude Beckett, whom Carpentier defeated in 75 
seconds or so. 
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BY THE “O” STEAMERS OF 
THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET CoO. 
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HOW TO ASCERTAIN 
YOUR TAXABLE INCOME 


Full particulars sent post free on application to the 
General Manager, 
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Tobacco 


inst being in 
loose mixed shreds is in 
compact little circles— 
every circle a complete 
and perfect blend of 
the mixture. Packthe 
pipe-bowl gently with 
the tobacco just as it is. 
The mixture is even 
right through, will burn 
evenly, slowly, cool to 
the last ash. 


THREE AUNS 
similar but milder 
Both are sold everywhere in the following packings only 
Packets: 1-oz. 1/2, 2-0z. 2/4. Tins: 2-oz. 2/5, 4-oz. 4/8 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 
10's 50's 100's 

mm Gd 1/- 2/5 4/8 

a 1/44 3/4 6/8 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 698 
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THE CITY 


HE expected revival of trade and industry in the 
late spring having been ruled out by the coal 


stoppage, there is nothing to be done but defer 
hope to the later months of the year. The City 
although resigned, has not lost faith in the future. 
There are not lacking encouraging signs for those 
whose perspective has not been warped by the pes- 
simism preached in some quarters. The coal st 
is evidently nearing its end. It may be prolonged for 
another week or possibly two, but the indications are 
that a majority of the miners are anxious to resume 
work, There are hopeful signs in the textile industry 
the further development of which is only retarded by the 
lack of fuel. Economic conditions are gradually fore- 
ing lower costs of production all round. Labour 
costs, burdensome taxation, and latterly the coal s 
page, have paralysed the industry of the country, and 
since the causes are now receiving wider recognition, 
it is reasonable to expect that the remedy will be ap- 
plied. 


The condition of the Stock Exchange business is 
steadily drifting from bad to worse. <A few dealers in 
investment securities are earning a living, but it may 
safely be said that the majority of members, brokers 
and jobbers, are not paying expenses. In these cir- 
cumstances, a further drastic reduction in the popula- 
tion of the House at the end of the current Stock Ex- 
change year seems to be indicated, unless conditions 
improve. Consequently many are sighing for a return 
to the system of carrying over speculative transactions 
which prevailed before the war. But there is not the 
least likelihood that, even if the Committee were pre- 
pared to recommend such a change, the Treasury would 
give its consent at the present time. The position is 
too dangerous for indiscriminate speculation. If there 
had been a weak bull account open it is not difficult to 
imagine how the bears would have exploited the labour 
troubles. As it is, the dry rot which pervades most 
markets may develop into something far worse, unless 
there is such an improvement in the industrial situa- 
tion as would justify the Bank of England in further 
reducing its rate. With the holiday season coming 
on, a continuance of the existing stagnation during the 
summer months is indicated. The real test of the 
financial position will come in the late autumn, when in 
the ordinary course more stringent conditions develop 
in the money market. 


Mr. McKenna’s address to the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, on the subject of International Debts, was 
chiefly of interest owing to his exposition of the im- 
portant but little understood subject of German repara- 
tion payments. He took the view that if Germany is 
able to meet her obligations, she will in doing so gravely 
impair our own international trade. Her highly 
developed manufacturing and commercial power brings 
her into direct competition with us more than any other 
nation, and whether she pays through visible or invisi- 
ble exports, it is our trade that will be mainly affected. 
Consequently Mr. McKenna considers that Germany 
should be required to send to the Allied countries 
mainly raw materials such as coal, timber, potash and 
sugar. While these products could not reach such a 
figure as the ultimate payment of £400 millions a year 
required from Germany, there would be no disturbance 
of British trade, such as would result from payments in 
the form of manufactured goods. 


Now that Mexico has decided to resume interest pay- 
ments on July rst, it may be taken for granted that re- 
cognition of President Obregon’s Government by the 
United States and by Great Britain will not be long de- 
layed. The sum of 20 million pesos (or £2,500,000 
taking the exchange at 30d.) by which it is proposed 
to increase the National Budget, will barely suffice 
to take care of the interest obligations on the External 
Debt; and it is assumed that the heavy arrears will be 
funded in a new loan. Up to January last the accumu- 
lated arrears totalled £17,359,400, and the aggregate 
amount due on the Debt was £72,315,600. But it is 
not yet clear whether the Government intends to recog- 
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nise the loans issued under the Huerta régime, and in- 
tending buyers of Mexicans would still do well to con- 
fine their attentions to the loans issued before, and in, 
1g1o. Of these, City of Mexico Fives of 1889 look 
cheap in comparison with the External Fives. They 
bear the Government’s guarantee, which will presum- 
ably now be honoured. 


The Oil Share Market for once in a way has been in 
the dumps, professional operators taking advantage 
of certain adverse factors to indulge in bear selling. 
Shell Transports have held up well in view of the main- 
tenance of the dividend at 35%, but in most cases prices 
have weakened. The Shell report is expected towards 
the end of the week, and that of Zobitos is due. An 
adverse factor has been supplied by the statement that 
the Mexican Government is about to advance the ex- 
port tax on oil by 25%, while the announcement of a 
pending increase of capital by the Anglo American Oil 
Company has not helped share market sentiment. A 

deal has also been said about over-production, 
but, in view of the rapidly increasing consumption of 
oil, this state of affairs is not likely to be permanent. 
The fact that all the large oil producers are busily pros- 
pecting and exploiting new fields, is further evidence 
that existing sources of supply are not regarded as 
any too prolific in relation to the world’s future require- 
ments. 


Despite the slump in the diamond industry and the 
virtual stoppage of production, the famous De Beers 
Consolidated Mine has just declared the final instalment 
of preference dividend for the year ending 3oth June. 
The absence of any reference to a dividend on the 
Deferred Shares, usually made simultaneously with the 
preference dividend declaration, confirms the conviction 
that nothing will be forthcoming in this connection. 
For the first half of the financial year, the Deferred 
got 1os. per share, comparing with 30s. for each half 
of the preceding year. The net amount of the prefer- 
ence dividend of 1os. per share that will remain for 
shareholders after tax demands have been satisfied, is 
not quite clear. The distribution is subject, not only 
to the South African dividend tax, but also to taxation 
in the United Kingdom, ‘“‘ at a rate to be agreed with 
the Inland Revenue authorities.”’ It may be hoped 
that something at least will be left for the shareholders. 


The report of the Bleachers’ Association for the 
financial year ended 31st March, shows a net profit that 
is about up to the average of the last 6 years, although 
considerably below that of the year 1919-20. At the 
same time, it is worth noting that the results of the 
first six months’ working eclipsed those of any cor- 
responding period, the net profit being £448,go0. 
As the total net profit for the full year was only some 
£40,600 more, it will be seen how sudden and sub- 
stantial was the subsequent decline in earnings. The 
ordinary dividend of 10% compares with 20% in the 
previous year, but is still well above the average dis- 
tribution of the last decade. On the present occasion 
£180,000 is set aside for depreciation, against 
£130,000 last time. On the other hand, the reserve 
allocation of £100,000 is less by £50,000. 


At the annual meeting of Pease & Partners, quarry 
and mine owners, Lord Gainsford drew a dismal pic- 
ture of the poverty, misery and unemployment likely to 
exist for many months as a result of the cessation of 
work in the mines. Trade was very sensitive, he told 
the shareholders, and it was much easier to lose 
markets than to create them. If the exports of coal 
during 1920 were compared with those of 1913, it 
would be found that we had lost 15 million tons of the 
European market, about 5 millions having disappeared 
in the destruction of European countries, and the bal- 
ance, over 10 millions, having been captured by the 
United States. The lesson that the miners and others 
had to learn was that, in the scheme now before them, 
they had the opportunity of co-operating with the ob- 
ject of recovering the markets they had lost. 
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The White Paper recently issued by the Board of 
Trade on the coal output, affords striking evidence of 
post-war labour psychology in this particular industry. 
The statistics show that, notwithstanding the employ- 
ment of considerably more men in coal getting, as com- 
pared with 1913, the aggregate output as well as the 
production per man has undergone substantial shrink- 
age. The decrease in the output of coal in the British 
Isles last year as compared with 1913 was nearly 
58,000,000 tons, although 120,000 more persons were 
employed. It is also to be noted that the average out- 
put per man in the different districts was 71 tons less 
in 1920 than in 1913, Scotland heading the list with a 
decrease of 84 tons, and South Wales next with a de- 
cline of 74 tons per man. The strike of last year natur- 
ally had some effect on production, but was by no 
means solely responsible for the decline. 


Such is the apathy and depression in rubber produc- 
ing circles at the present time, that nothing seems to 
quicken interest either in the share market or that of the 
raw material. The Rubber Exhibition, just concluded 
at the Agricultural Hall, was one of exceptional in- 
terest, yet it has had no perceptible influence on the gen- 
eral situation. More important still is the recent im- 
provement in the statistical position of the commodity, 
but this also seems to have passed almost unheeded. 
For twelve months the weekly balance of imports and 
deliveries has been on the wrong side, resulting in a 
continual mounting up of stocks. Recently, however, 
a change for the better has been witnessed. Last 
week’s landings amounted to 929 tons, and the trade 
deliveries to 1,770 tons, thereby reducing the stocks by 
841 tons. Considering the influence of the coal stop- 
page in restricting the demand for raw rubber, these 
figures are distinctly encouraging. 


The slump has no doubt caused a very considerable 
shrinkage in the world’s production of rubber. Some 
of the restriction is voluntary, but much of it is in- 
voluntary. In Brazil it is understood that production 
has entirely ceased. But most of the plantations of 
the Mid-East continue to produce at a heavy loss. Cash 
resources are being rapidly exhausted and for this 
reason investors who retain their faith in the future re- 
frain from buying shares, even at the present heavily 
depressed levels. There is no confidence in the finan- 
cial stability of any company. Consolidated Malay, 
normally a substantial dividend payer, finished the 
year with a net profit of £74 15s. Yet it distributed a 
dividend absorbing over £9,000 only a month before 
the year ended. Although its rubber last season cost 
more than 1s. 2d. per lb. to produce, and in spite of 
the fact that the best grade is now selling at only 8}d., 
the Company intends to produce more than 1,000,000 
Ibs. this season. In view of the abnormally heavy 
stocks of the commodity, and the very low rate of con- 
sumption, the present policy of producers is simply 
suicidal. 


The announcement has just been made that Malay- 
alam Rubber and Produce, an important Company in 
the Harrisons and Crosfield group, is obliged to recon- 
struct. The balance-sheet shows that, at the end of 
the year, the capital and reserves were overspent to the 
extent of £106,000, while further capital expenditure 
this year will amount to about £50,000. The Com- 
pany has borrowed £50,000 on mortgage, and the bal- 
ance of its financial requirements has hitherto been 
found by loans, which now have to be provided for. In 
order to bring the share capital into line with the actual 
capital expenditure, and to provide the necessary work- 
ing capital, a sum of approximately £250,000 is re- 
quired. It is proposed, therefore, to reconstruct on a 
basis that will provide three £1 shares, 13s. 4d. paid up, 
for every two shares fully paid up in the old company. 
This is tantamount to an issue of shares at par in pro- 
portion of one in two, except that those who do not sub- 
scribe must either forfeit their holdings, or sell them 
for what they will fetch. On the announcement, the 
£1 shares fell to ros. 
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ELDER DEMPSTER & COMPANY 


DEVELOPMENT OF WEST AFRICAN TRADE. 
SERVICES WELL MAINTAINED. 
OUTLOOK FOR SHIPPING. 


Tue EveventH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of Elder Dempster 
& Co., Ltd.., was held on the 15th inst., at 23, Billiter Street, 
E.C., Sir Owen Philipps, M.P., the chairman of the Company, 
presiding. 

The secretary (Mr. Picton H. Jones) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen—This old-established business 
was founded fifty-two years ago. After the death of Sir Alfred 
Jones, the late senior partner of Elder Dempster and Company, 
the business was incorporated as a limited company, and this is 
our eleventh annual meeting. The company’s paid-up share 
capital, Debenture capital, and reserves now amount to con- 
siderably over nine millions sterling, compared with less than 
three millions in 1910, when the company was incorporated. Dur- 
ing these eleven years the assets have been well written down. 
Your directors have always been fully alive to the fact that the 
shipping trade is liable to considerable fluctuations, and it has 
‘ therefore been our consistent policy to take advantage of good 
times to set aside ample reserves. This action of your board in 
past years places the company in a strong position. The results 
of the year’s operations were satisfactory, and call for no special 
comment from me on this occasion. 

The principal interest of this company has always been, and 
will continue to be, the development of trade to and from the 
West Coast of Africa. The past year has been one of exceptional 
difficulties. Strikes and labour troubles in this country, as well 
as in West Africa, had to be contended with. In addition, the 
general trade depression throughout the world which set in to- 
wards the end of the year has been keenly felt in the West African 
Colonies. The prices obtained for West African produce in this 
country have fallen considerably, and in consequence the mer- 
chants were unable to offer the natives terms sufficiently attractive 
to induce them to send their goods to the markets. As a result, 
in the early part of this year things were almost at a standstill. 
Another factor which has hindered trade revival in West Africa 
is the imposition, ‘for revenue purposes, of export duties on pro- 
duce. Whilst we recognise the difficulties respecting finance for 
new schemes which the Colonial Governments have now to face 
through the loss of revenue occasioned, to some extent, by the 
prohibition of the trade in spirits and otherwise, it is evident that 
duties on produce exported must seriously handicap the trade of 
any country and react on the purchasing power of the people. 
The result is that not only are exports of produce curtailed but 
less goods are purchased oversea. In order to help in meeting 
the existing conditions, the steamship companies reduced their 
homeward freights by approximately 40 per cent. as from Jan. 1, 
1921. A noteworthy feature of the year under review has been 
the amalgamation of many of the older West African merchant 
firms whose names have so long been household’ words both on 
the coast and in this country. It is not expected, however, that 
this new development will affect the good relations existing be- 
tween the shipping companies and the trading community of West 
Africa as a whole. The reputation which the products of West 
Africa have deservedly secured in the world’s markets cannot but 
ensure a prosperous future for these countries. 

Lagos Harbour Scheme.—The Nigerian Government have re- 
cently placed a contract with Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth, & 
Co., Ltd., for the building of the first instalment of the Apapa 
Wharf and Docks scheme at Lagos. This project is intended 
ultimately to provide about 2,300 feet of wharfage, with double- 
storey sheds, electric cranes, etc. These facilities are much 
needed, and will greatly assist the development of the trade of 
Nigeria. 

Gold Coast Harbour Scheme.—The survey party, under the 
auspices of the engineers, Messrs. Stewart and McDonnell, re- 
ported that the most suitable site for a deep-water harbour on the 
Gold Coast is at Takoradi, which confirms earlier recommenda- 
tions. 

In an address to the Legislative Council in April last, the 
Governor, General Guggisberg, stated that ‘‘ not only is Takoradi 
the best place, but it is the only place for such a harbour, and it 
can be built more cheaply there than at any other place on the 
Gold Coast.’ The plans drawn up provide for the work being 
carried out by stages, the first instalment to comprise six berths, 
with railway connections, etc., at a cost of about three and a half 
millions. Some of the chambers of commerce in this country 
hold the view that the trade of the Gold Coast does not yet justify 
the expenditure contemplated. In my opinion, facilities should be 
in advance of trade, and in a country so rich in resources as the 
Gold Coast, the provision of a deep-water harbour, with all it 
means in the expeditious handling of ships and merchandise, 
should help to promote and augment both export and import 
trade. If the Gold Coast Government see their way to arrange 
for an early commencement of this scheme, any criticism will, I 
trust, be directed towards possible improvements, or perhaps to- 
wards a modification of the first instalment of the scheme. Rail- 
way development in Africa is a matter of the utmost importance 
in the advancement of these great tropical and sub-tropical terri- 
tories. The Governments, both of Nigeria and the Gold Coast, 
have, I believe, extensive plans of further railway and road 
development, though the present depression in trade may retard 
progress for a time. Considerable attention has been directed in 
recent years to the question of increasing the production of cotton 
within the British Empire, and extensive investigations continue 
to be carried out by the Empire Cotton Growing Committee. 
At the instigation of this committee, Sir Hector Duff has under- 
taken a mission to Nigeria, where he arrived in February last, 
with a view to obtaining accurate information as to the possibility 
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of growing cotton on a large scale in Nigeria ounce 
ment that the ane devoting 1,600,000 

they have made from handling cotton to the further devel tons 
of the cotton industry is one that everyone received with oe 

New Warehouses in Liverpool.—For the convesionns of pe 
shippers the company has erected in Liverpool new wareheusss 
for the handling and storage of cocoa and other bagged prod 
from West Africa. These warehouses, which were apiees this 
month and have been inspected by merchants and traders 
equipped with the most modern electrically-driven appliances - 
the expeditious handling of goods and produce. ry 

Slipway and Engine Works at Sierra Leone.—In order to con 
struct " ge 3 Africa a considerable proportion of the smal] craft 
we need at the various ts, we hav 
por’ have enlarged our works at 

Fleet.—Six new cargo steamers were delivered b 
during the year. There has been delay in the a 
of our new West African express passenger steamers, but the 
will be as promptly as possible. 

ervices.—Our services between this country an i 
have, under the difficult circumstances = 
tained, and we have resumed our services to and from Continen- 
tal ports and the West African Coast. We were able also to 
resume our calls at the Canary Islands, but, owing to the pres. 
sure on the passenger accommodation for West Africa, are not 
yet able to cater for island passengers. The Hotel Metropole, at 
Las Palmas, which belongs to us, have been let on lease and re- 
opened. As regards the fruit traffic from the islands, keen com- 
petition has been experienced, more particularly from foreign 
lines, who were desirous of participating in the carriage of fruit 
from the Canary Islands to the United Kingdom. 

It has been our regular practice since the formation of the 
company to write off every year not less than 5 per cent. on the 
first cost of each of the steamers of the fleet until they are written 
down practically to break-up prices; and in addition to write 
off special depreciation from the book value of vessels acquired 
during periods when for any reason, prices are abnormal. In 
accordance with this policy we have written special depreciation 
off all the steamers acquired during or since the war. 

Insurance.—We keep the ships of the fleet covered with 

Lloyd’s and the marine insurance companies, but for many years 
past we have had an insurance department which took certain 
underwriting risks. Our insurance business has now been trans- 
ferred to a separate company called Elders Insurance Company. 
Limited, with a capital of £500,000, of which £200,000 is paid 
up. The new company started business on January 1 last, and 
Mr. S. Grundy, who has been with us for many years, has been 
appointed underwriter. I look forward to Elders Insurance Co., 
Ltd., having a prosperous future. 
; Properties.—As you know, we take a great interest in provid- 
ing suitable and comfortable quarters, both office and residential, 
for our staffs in West Africa. Good progress has been made 
with our new offices and staff quarters at Port Harcourt, and 
with our offices at Calabar. The agent’s house at Winnebah has 
been completed. At Wilberforce, Sierra Leone, we have obtained 
a site where we propose to build several bungalows. A similar 
scheme for housing the staff at Accra is under consideration. 

This association continues to grow in numbers and strength. 
We Propose this year to allocate to it the sum of 410,000 as a 
special donation, in addition to the company’s regular contribu- 
tions. The association is well supported, and is becoming in- 
creasingly popular. We have secured a fine recreation ground 
for the use of the Liverpool staff through the purchase of the 
residence and grounds of the late Sir Alfred Jones and of the 
adjoining estate. 

_Staff.—The times through which we have been passing are very 
difficult for everyone engaged in business. I would like, on behalf 
of the board of directors, to express our appreciation of the care 
and attention that has been devoted to the interests of the com- 
pany by our Liverpool managing directors, our officials and staffs, 
at home, abroad, and at sea. The success of a company depends 
to a great extent upon its personnel, and we are fortunate in 
having an efficient and loyal staff. 

Future.—As regards the future, this company has large in- 
terests in the shipping trade of many parts of the world, and 
when the present depression has passed away our business will 
no doubt continue to expand. British shipping in future may be 
faced with keener competition on the part of foreign nations than 
ever experienced in the past, but personally I am confident that 
it will continue to hold its own. I now have much pleasure in 
moving: ‘‘ That the report of the directors and the statement 
accounts for the year ended Dec. 31, 1920, be and are hereby 
approved and adopted, and that out of the profits of the year 
there be paid on the Ordinary shares a final dividend of 6 per 
cent., making, with the interim dividend paid in September, 1920, 
10 per cent. for the year, and on the Management shares a divi- 
dend in accordance with the company’s articles of association, 
both dividends to be paid free of income-tax.”’ 

— Pirrie seconded the resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

The Chairman next proposed: ‘‘ That an amount of £10,000 
out of the profits for the year be allocated to the Elder Dempster 
Superannuation Fund Association.’’ 

Ba was seconded by Mr. John Craig, and unanimously agreed 

The Chairman also moved: “That Mr. John Craig be re 
elected a director of the company.” 

ao Pirrie seconded the proposition, which was passed unani- 
mously. 

On the motion of Mr. David Jones, seconded by Mr. E. Bicker- 
Caarten, Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, and Co. were reappointed 
auditors of the company for the ensuing year. 
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